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Bonaventure Island and Percé Rock 


By HARRISON F. LEWIS 
Chief Federal Migratory Bird Officer, Ontario and Quebec 


COMPARATIVELY smal] proportion of the bird-lovers of North 

America have been able to visit the great breeding-colonies of our sea- 

birds. Persons living near the coast or near the Great Lakes may be 
able to visit the nesting-places of some species, but most of our bird students, 
if they are situated where they see sea-birds at all, know them as birds of 
passage. The reading of vivid pen-pictures of Laysan Island or Great Bird 
Rock naturally arouses a strong desire to see such wonderful bird nurseries for 
oneself, but these breeding-places, like most of those chosen by sea-birds, 
are secluded, distant, and difficult of access. A brief account of a great sea- 
bird colony, as yet but little known to the public, which can be visited with 
ease and comfort, may therefore be of interest. 

Bonaventure Island and Percé Rock have been visited each spring, for 
uncounted centuries, by many thousands of sea-birds of several different 
species, which there lay their eggs and raise their young. These islands are 
situated near the eastern extremity of the Gaspé Peninsula, in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada. The distance from the village of Percé, on the mainland, to 
Percé Rock, is but a few hundred yards, while from Percé to Bonaventure 
Island is about three miles. Bonaventure Island is about three miles long and 
a mile-and-a-half broad. On its seaward side are great cliffs of red sandstone, 
whose broad ledges form secure nesting-places for throngs of sea-birds. Percé 
Rock is a unique, isolated limestone mass, about 1500 feet long, 300 feet wide, 
and 288 feet high at its highest point. It derives its name from the fact that 
it is pierced by a great natural archway, 80 feet in span, through which one 
may pass in a small boat. Its beauty is enhanced by its display of a great 
variety of brilliant coloring. As its perpendicular sides are unscalable, its 
top provides a safe retreat of which the birds have not failed to take advantage. 
Both Percé Rock and the cliffs of Bonaventure Island are maintained and 
guarded as bird sanctuaries by the Department of the Interior, Dominion of 
Canada, and the Province of Quebec. 

Beyond doubt the most impressive, interesting, and unusual birds which 
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A SMALL CORNER OF THE GANNET COLONY IN THE BONAVENTURE ISLAND 
BIRD SANCTUARY, QUEBEC 
The young birds shown here are assuming the dark juvenal plumage. Photographed by Wm. Duval 


nest in this bird community are the Gannets. There are now but two places 
in North America where Gannets nest. The smaller of these two Gannet 
colonies, on the Bird Rocks, is comparatively difficult to visit. The larger 
colony, containing about 8,000 breeding birds, is on the seaward side of Bona- 
venture Island. The following graphic account of the appearance of this 
colony is from the pen of Mr. P. A. Taverner”: 

“Approaching this side from the sea, one is aware that every ledge and 
shelf is covered with white as though snow had piled in drifts upon them al- 
lowing only the overhangs to show dull red between the glistening surfaces. 
A wind seems to stir the white masses, and they blow off in eddies and clouds 
of drifting flakes that finally resolve themselves into great white birds that 
swirl about the cliff faces and circle round the intruder amid a pandemonium 
of hoarse cries. These are the Gannets, the Solan Geese of older authors, each 
as large as a goose, pure white with black wing-tips and a slight creamy wash 
on crown and hind neck. The air is filled with their waving wings. They fill 
it like a swarm of giant midges circling in the sun.”’ 

One of the boatmen at Percé told me that he thought that persons visiting 
the Gannet cliffs for the first time should be tied to the thwarts on which 
they sat, for they commonly became so excited when they beheld the throngs 
of birds at close range that they were in danger of leaping overboard. He 
added that, often as he had seen the Gannets on their nests, he could never 
behold the scene without a thrill of emotion. There are good opportunities 
at Bonaventure Island to photograph the Gannets and to make intimate 
studies of their home-life. 


*“The Gannets of Bonaventure Island,’ The Ottawa Naturalist, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, p. a1. 
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Another most interesting species which nests at Bonaventure Island is the 
Puffin. The Puffin lays its single whitish egg in a hole in the rocky cliffs. 
Its ‘spectacled’ eyes and strange varicolored beak give it an appearance of 
comical solemnity. Its most simple act appears ludicrous. It is so confiding 
and trustful that it is not difficult to study its interesting ways at close range. 

On the top of Percé Rock about 2,000 Double-crested Cormorants rear 
their young. Other colonies of these birds nest in the neighborhood. Black 
Guillemots, Common Murres, and Razor-billed Auks all lay their eggs among 
the rocks of Bonaventure Island, and a few Guillemots have their homes on 
Percé Rock. Hundreds of Kittiwakes and thousands of Herring Gulls nest 
where they can find acceptable sites on both of the Islands. And, last but not 
least, Leach’s Petrels, those weird elves of the darkness, maintain large num- 
bers of nesting-cavities on the heights of Bonaventure Island. 

Aside from the bird colonies, Percé presents numerous attractions to the 
summer visitor. Beautiful and unique scenery, salt-water boating, bathing, 
and fishing, clear and rapid streams and wild Canadian woodland combine to 
make it an ideal place for a summer vacation. There is good hotel accom- 
modation, although reservations should be made well in advance, and there 
is an abundance of camping-sites. Percé is reached via the Canadian National 
Railway System, connection being made from Matapedia by an independent 
branch line. It is also accessible by automobile, the best road connection 
being through Campbellton, New Brunswick. Those bird-lovers and nature- 
lovers who visit it in the nesting-season, between May 1 and September 1, 
will be many times repaid. 


GANNETS AT HOME ON BONAVENTURE ISLAND, QUEBEC 


The young birds may be distinguished by their downy plumage and dark bills. 
. Photographed by Wm. Duval 


‘Bobby’ 
By MARY 8S. MOSHER, Rochester, N. Y. 
T was the middle of May. A pair of Robins had settled their nest on a 
] conductor pipe under the eaves of my house. I often watched them 

carrying worms to the family and then, one day, a sick Robin was found 
by the bird-bath in the garden. I picked him up and he died in my hand. 
The next morning there was another one sick and it also died in my hand. By 
this time I was disturbed and watched the nest under the eaves. There were 
no birds going to it and I knew something must be done. I found I could 
reach the nest through an upper window so I grasped it and brought it down. 
There were three birds in it, I thought about ten days old, bare on the bodies 
but feathered on their heads and wings. One of them was dead, but the other 
two were clamoring for food. 

I held the nest in my hand and wondered what I should do. I was tired 
and yet here were these two babies who wanted to live, and I was their only 
hope. I was afraid the old birds might have eaten the rat poison we used 
around the chicken house, and I felt a little responsible for the tragedy. Any- 
way, I began feeding them and, as my wise friend said, as soon as I gave 
them the first worm I was lost. 

Then, the work began. I am sure they ate a hundred worms a day. I cut 
them up with an old pair of scissors and crammed as many down their throats 
as they would take. After that, they would sleep for perhaps half an hour 
and wake up hungry again. Everyone on the place helped dig and it seemed 
as if the worm-supply would be exhausted. 

I kept the nest in a round, brown basket with a handle. The birds were 
contented to stay in the nest for about three days, then they began to climb 
onto the edge of the nest, and after a few days more to sit on the edge of the 
basket and then on the handle. 

The feeding went on steadily. Everyone fed them and loved them. No 
mother was more devoted than I. If I went to a ‘movie’ I rushed home to see 
if they were all right and, of course, always found them ready for food. After 
they had been with me for about ten days, I accepted an alluring invitation 
for Sunday dinner and was gone three hours. When I came back the birds 
looked weak and sick and the next morning one of them was dead. At first 
I thought it was the bright one with the dark head that had died but I soon 
found that it was the dull, heavy one, and the bright one was still alive, so I 
took heart and started in again. 

I think ‘Bobby,’ as I began calling him, must have had the will to live 
because I know I made all the mistakes possible, but 1 was devoted to him and 
did my best. After this it was just one thrilling thing after another. I won- 
dered how I could teach him all the things he must know but he seemed to 
have them all in his own nature. I had only to watch him do them. By this 
time he was hopping around the garden and I would dig worms and give them 
(128) 
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to him. Suddenly he picked one up himself. That was a great moment. It 
grew into a habit that at sundown I should follow him down the garden path. 
He would pick up endless ants and one night he investigated a barrel of rub- 
bish and flew from it onto my shoulder. 

For the first month of his life with me he slept in his basket on the sleeping- 
porch where I did. One Sunday night he was with me as usual, but toward 
dark he seemed to become excited and suddenly flew up in a tree and did not 
come down. The next morning as soon as it was light I called to him. He 
came down at once to my shoulder, and I fed him and he seemed glad to be 
taken care of. 

I devised a scheme, then, to make it possible for him to get into the house 
when he wanted to. I tore a corner in the screen of the sleeping-porch, making 
a hole just big enough for him to hop through. My friends laughed at me 
for expecting him to learn to go through a little hole like that, but he did. 

I coaxed him with the cheese that he had come to like better than anything 
else, and he soon flew in and out as he wanted to. I kept food there and he 
came in and helped himself. He often came in the early morning and would 
wake me up with his insistent little chirp. He amused himself pulling my 
hair and pecking at my eyes. I used to keep my hand over my eyes and peek 
through my fingers at him; he was so funny. 

I wish I could tell all the bright, happy things he did. One morning when 
he had just begun to fly I left him alone on the back porch and went to work 
among the flowers. I wanted to see what he would do, and he flew straight 
for me and settled in my neck under my chin. He wasa dear thing. I was the 
only mother he knew and he came to me as young Robins follow their parents. 

One morning he disappeared and my heart sank! There were so many 
things that might happen, but after a couple of hours a neighbor brought him 
home. She found him on the porch of the Hospital next door. He insisted 
on sitting on the shoulder of a half-blind patient, and the patient was dis- 
tracted and was trying to brush him off. The nurse separated them and took 
Bobby into the children’s ward where he had a beautiful time. He often ate 
his mtals with me in the dining-room, hopping over to the flower-dish in the 
middle of the table when he wanted a drink of water. He was afraid of no- 
body and amused everybody by flying onto their heads or shoulders when 
they came to the house. 

At this stage I was afraid he might degenerate into a pet Robin, and I had 
visions of a floppy Robin always hanging about instead of taking care of him- 
self. I tried to discourage him from staying in the house too much. He 
would always fly up to a window when he saw me, and I sometimes refused to 
let him in. However, he soon flew farther and farther afield and seemed to 
get stronger. He was a great talker when he was with you, carrying on quite 
a conversation, a low chirping in his throat. I hoped he would sing but he 
never did. 
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He stayed until the middle of July. One night he came when I called him 
and looked at me from a low branch, then he turned his back to me and flew 
into a high tree. I said to myself, “Young man, I guess you are grown up and 
don’t need your mother any more.” The next day I was away but the family 
said he came back; after that he never returned. 

I had told him more than once that I wanted him to be a real Robin and do 
as Robins do, but that I hoped he would come back next spring and build his 
nest in my garden and bring his family to see me and I am expecting that he 
will. So if I ever see a Robin coming through the hole in the sleeping-porch 
screen I shall know it is ‘Bobby.’ 


WOOD THRUSH AND YOUNG 
Photographed by Joseph Pollock, Carman, N. Y. 


Two Hummingbird Photographs 


whose direction the photographs here shown were made. The nest 

was found at Red Bank, N. J., early in July, 1921. The photographs 

were sent to Brrp-LoreE by Mr. Barrows, from whose letters we abstract the 
following notes: 

On July 9, the nest contained eggs and a week later the heads of the young 

birds could just be seen when raised above the edge of the nest, but they were 

still too small to be seen when feeding. At the end of the second week, or 


Ts following facts were communicated to us by Mr. Ira Barrows, under 


RUBYTHROAT BROODING 

Photographed by A. R. Coleman 
about July 23, pictures were secured which show this remarkable operation. 
On August 4, the young birds were still in the nest, which they more than 
filled. On this date the birds were under observation by Mr. Coleman, the 
photographer, from 2 to about 4 P.M. From 2 to 3.45 P.M. neither of the 
parents was seen. During this period the fledglings constantly tried their 
wings, and at 3.30 one of the young left the nest and flew about in the large 
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oak tree in which its home was built. Fifteen minutes later the other young 
bird flew from the nest to a neighboring limb and thence to some nearby 
flowers from which it fed—a remarkable demonstration of inherited habit. 
At this time the mother appeared and flew about with the second young. She 
doubtless had been watching them both all the time. The presence of the 
photographer did not, so far as he could tell, in any way frighten or annoy the 
birds or cause them to leave the nest, before the time nature had set for their 
departure. The male was never observed and neither the female nor the young 
were seen after the day that the young made their first flight.—Eb. 


RUBYTHROAT FEEDING YOUNG 


Photographed by A. R. Coleman 


City Birds 


By ANNE HALL GAYLORD, Atlanta, Ga. 


N LEAVING New England’s bird-haunts of roadside thicket and neglected 
| pastures, and coming to Georgia, with its bright red clay soil, sparse 

grass, and oak and pine groves that seem scanty and open beside the 
northern woods, I felt I had left behind all chances of bird-study. I eyed 
without hope the oak grove next to the home that was to be ours, for had they 
not told me that there were not even Robins in Georgia, except as they passed 
through and beyond to lovelier places? But newcomers have much to learn, 
and before the year was over I realized that my new home was in the path of 
the great spring and fall migrations, and that even such uncommon birds as 
the Cape May Warbler did not despise my city woods. 

Our home is in the suburbs of the city of Atlanta, in a section opened within 
the last ten years as a residential district. The homes here have ample grounds, 
and among them small pieces of the original woods have been left. Such a 
piece, lying next our home, I adopted as my own. The city clatters by its 
front line, houses surround it, but within its small recess it is cool and quiet, 
a safe retreat where Wood Thrush and Catbirds and Cardinals build unmo- 
lested, where a Hooded Warbler has raised his family, and where many a 
migrant rests for an hour. This bit of woods measures 250 feet on the side- 
walk and runs back to a depth of 400 feet. On its rear end it touches an open 
piece of ground planted with ornamental shrubbery. The whole has, fortu- 
nately, been neglected, so that honeysuckle, lacing together the brambles and 
low bushes, has made there almost impenetrable thickets, while young oaks 
and dogwoods have filled in the spaces between the fine high old oak trees, 
walnuts, and tulips. If a spring or tiny ‘branch’ had been in the midst of this 
spot, no better city bird-home could have been found. But in spite of this 
lack, I have seen here, within four miles of the city’s shopping district, during 
the last fifteen months, seventy-six varieties of birds. 

Of these, eleven have lived here the year round. I should like to think that 
the same individuals had remained during that time, becoming my permanent 
neighbdrs, but such is probably not the case, for the Thrashers that spent 
Christmas with me very likely raised their families in the foothills of north 
Georgia, while those whose babies I have been watching this summer will 
winter close to the Gulf. Be that as it may, I have been able to see, almost 
every day in the year, the Brown Thrasher, Cardinal, Towhee, English Spar- 
row, Mockingbird, Flicker, Blue Jay, Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, and very often the Bluebird, who finally, when 
spring had come, ranged her family of three for my inspection along an old 
oak limb close to the house. 

Next to these faithful, well-loved birds come the three winter residents that 
my woods have sheltered: one Hermit Thrush, who has run along over the 
dead leaves ahead of me, showing not fear but a kind of resentment in his 
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bright black eye, and who left me on March 20; the White-throated Sparrows, 
who came about November 1, in a great flock, and who made the bare woods 
cheerful all winter with their ‘Peabody’ song, and their high-pitched chirp, and 
who stayed with me until April 25; and the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, whom I 
found first on Christmas Day, a warm mellow day full of golden sunshine, and 
who was, from then on until April 24, an almost daily companion, beginning 
on March 20 to sing his wonderfully melodious and complex little song. 

The birds that have come from the South to summer with me and raise 
their families in my woods are the Hooded Warbler, who reiterated his ‘Where 
in the world is he?’ from morning till night during late April and early May, 
the Wood Thrush, most beautiful of the summer singers, the Catbird, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Orchard Oriole, Crested Flycatcher, and Wood Pewee. 

Aside from these twenty-one birds, my guests have been either transients 
or migrants. Thirty varieties that nest within the state have visited me, 
sometimes once, sometimes repeatedly. The tiny Carolina Chickadee comes 
often, the Mourning Dove joins the Wood Thrush in early song, and the Barn 
Swallow circles at twilight over the oak tops. A Red-shouldered Hawk swooped 
down one day and in spite of his good reputation for preferring rodents to 
feathered prey, grabbed one of my Tufted Titmice, and, perching on a high 
branch, tore him to pieces before my very eyes, throwing the head and feathers 
down to me as proof of his indifference to my opinions, as well as his contempt 
for the five Jays that were trying noisily to drive him off. The Downy Wood- 
pecker often comes during the summer and winter and the Field Sparrow has 
been a visitor during spring and summer. 

Occasional visitors have been the Screech Owl, Quail, Summer Tanager, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Hummingbird, and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, most 
alluring of tiny birds, with his dashing ways, angrily snapping bill, and sweet, 
faint song. ‘Brer’ Turkey Buzzard has often wheeled overhead, but Jim 
Crow has come only once. The White-breasted Nuthatch has tried half a 
dozen trees and left, the Red-cockaded and the Red-bellied Woodpeckers have 
each made one memorable visit. The Yellow-throated, the White-eyed, and 
the Warbling Vireos have each spent a week-end with their Red-eyed cousin, 
who lives with me during the summer, while the Robins, loved of New Eng- 
landers, came between February 23 and March 15, in flocks of from twenty- 
five to fifty, spending the night in my woods, and giving me their hearty, 
flute-like caroling before they flew away toward the north and northeast. I 
have seen Robins during the summer in other parts of the city but none built 
in my woods. 

Of the Warblers that nest in Georgia, there have visited me often the Parula 
(southern variety) and the Yellow-throated, and occasionally the Pine, the 
Black-throated Green, the Prairie, the Golden-winged and the Blue-winged. 
I have seen the Black-and-White Warbler three times in April, three times in 
June after the 11th, and repeatedly in August and September. The Redstart 
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I have seen three times in April, six times in May, once in June, twice in July, 
once in August, and repeatedly in September, so that he seems to be a reason- 
ably close neighbor. 

Of the migrating birds whose nesting-site lies north of Georgia there have 
come to my city woods twenty-five kinds. Of the Warblers, the Myrtle, the 
Yellow, the Worm-eating, the Black-poll, the Maryland Yellow-Throat, the 
Cape May, the Chestnut-sided, the Canada, the Magnolia, the Black-throated- 
blue, the Blackburnian, the Palm, the Tennessee, and, in the fall migration, 
the Ovenbird, making a total of twenty-four Warblers, counting the Hooded 
Warbler that nested here. And of other migrating birds, aside from Warblers, 
there have visited me the Goldfinch, the Brown Creeper, the Bronzed Grackle, 
the Song and Vesper Sparrows, the Junco, the Meadow Lark, the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, the Indigo Bunting, the Pine Siskin, and, perhaps most dramatically, 
the Cedar Waxwing. 

At the rear of my woods is a persimmon tree standing alone, several feet 
from any other tree. This has seemed the favorite goal of migrating Wax- 
wings. I counted eighty-one in the first flock that I saw, looking like gilded 
birds in the strong morning sunlight, their musical twitter faintly filling the 
air, while they sat quietly enough for me to count them three times before they 
rose suddenly, as one bird, into the air, and wheeled, in a small compact body, 
away toward the north. After this I saw eleven flocks in the same tree and in 
the shrubbery nearby during February and March and the first half of April. 
Had they chosen my persimmon tree as an assembling-place for Georgia- 
wintering Waxwings, or were they resting during migration from a more 
southerly point, attracted by the heavy crop of privet berries all about them? 
Probably the latter, for with the exception of one flock, they were here only 
a few hours each time. 

Since I have begun to write this account of my city birds, a band of negroes 
has come into my woods and “cleared them up.” With axe and brush-fire 
they have spoiled and civilized this wild, neglected place. I can now nod to 
my neighbor across the scarred and empty space. I hope she does not notice 
the lack of enthusiasm in my greeting. Gone are Thrush Thicket, Cardinal 
Cover and Catbird Glade! Next season I shall have to see how many birds 
will make me formal calls in the high old oaks. 


Factors Contributing to the Destruction of 
Birds’ Nests and Eggs 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Oregon 


OR a number of years, I have made it a habit to record the cause of the 
io destruction of birds’ nests whenever such cause is positively known. 

To accumulate any considerable data along this line necessarily re- 
quires that one be in a position to visit nests in the same territory at frequent 
intervals. 

During 1914 and 1915 such opportunity was presented to me, and I gathered 
most of these data at that time. My record now includes fifty nests on which 
I have been fortunate enough to secure positive data. It will, of course, be 
understood that a large number of nests were found destroyed which could 
not be included because of lack of definite records regarding them. For example 
on one day I discovered eight Brown Thrasher nests—all of which had con- 
tained eggs the previous day—destroyed. All were located in gooseberry 
bushes and had evidently been destroyed by some bird or mammal, as bits of 
shells were found in the bottom of each nest. 

The following list shows the kinds of nests and gives detailed information 
regarding the destruction of each: 


BLUE-WINGED TEAL. July 8, 1907. Webb, Iowa. Cut into by mowing-machine and 
eggs broken. 

BiTTERN. July 12, 1909. Webb, Iowa. Five young killed by mowing-machine. Dis- 
covered after passage of machine. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER. June 2, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Washed away by flood of June 8, 

Mourninc Dove. May 8, 1910. Sioux City, Iowa. Robbed by boys. May 23, 1910. 
Sioux City, Iowa. Location of nest unknown to me until I passed close by. The old bird in 
her fright threw both eggs from the nest as she left. 

Coorer’s Hawk. April 30, 1910. Sioux City, Iowa. Nest destroyed by farmer whose 
chickens the Hawks were getting. I was attempting to secure photographs of the nest and 
young at the time and on a return trip found them gone. I happened to mention this to a 
farmer living nearby and he told me he had destroyed the nest. 

BLACK-BILLED Cuckoo. June 2, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Two eggs. Filled with 
mud and water by flood of Iowa River on June 8. 

YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. June 29, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Saw fox squirrel destroy 
this nest. 

Harry WoopPEcKEer. June 28, 1914. Albion, Iowa. Three young killed by felling of 
stub for firewood. Nest location unknown until after stub fell. 

KINGBIRD. June 23, 1909. Webb, Iowa. Young killed by exposure to storm. Found 
parent bird on nest afterward, but young dead; nest and young both soaked. 

Pua@se. April 23, r910. Sioux City, Iowa. Eggs taken and nest torn down by boys. 
Saw fresh tracks made by boys in mud when I arrived. 

WESTERN MEADOWLARK. May 15, 1911. Sioux City, lowa. Robbed by boys. Found 
the boys with eggs in their possession shortly after they had taken them. June 5, 1914. 
Marshalltown, Iowa. Parent bird and seven young found drowned in nest after flood of June 
8 subsided. June 5, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Three young. Found drowned after flood 
of June 8. 

RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. July 21, 1910. Webb, Iowa. Nest cut down by mowing- 
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machine. May 30, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Robbed by boys. June 8, 1914. Marshall- 
town, Iowa. One egg. Nest filled with mud by high water. June 8, 1914. Marshalltown, 
Iowa. Four eggs. Found filled with mud after flood. June 8, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Two eggs. Found filled with mud after flood. June 8, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. One egg. 
Filled with mud by flood. 

BoBOLINK. July 9, 1910. Webb, Iowa. Contained nine eggs. Came to nest just in time 
to see a garter snake swallowing the last eggs. Two lumps, presumably eggs, were visible 
in its body. 

GoLpFINCcH, July 23, 1909. Webb, Iowa. Blue Jay discovered eating the eggs. 

Lark SpaRROw. June 8, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Found on June 4. On June 8 found 
nest and three eggs washed about 4 feet down the hill and half full of mud. 

GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. July 14, 1910. Webb, Iowa. Two eggs. Nest exposed by mowing- 
machine and bird deserted it. 

FIELD SPARROW. June 25, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Two eggs. Bush containing nest 
cut by mowing-machine. June 25, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Four eggs. Weeds in which it 
was built cut by mowing machine and eggs thrown out. 

WESTERN VESPER SPARROW. July 6, 1920. Portland, Ore. Four eggs. Destroyed by 
cultivator. 

CARDINAL. May 30, 1913. Marshalltown, Iowa. Three eggs. Saw Blue Jay fly from nest 
and found eggs with a hole in each. 

ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. June 6, 1910. Sioux City, Iowa. Robbed by boys. June 24, 
1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Four eggs. Robbed by boys. , 

RED-EYED VIREO. June 28, 1915. Albion, Iowa. Nest brought in by boy who said he 
had torn it from its place by running against it before he saw it. 

MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT. June 12, 1909. Webb, Iowa. Three young taken by cat. 
Cat caught with last one. 

Bank SwWALLow. June 8, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. A colony of several pairs which I 
was watching was destroyed by the caving of a bank caused by height of water on June 8. 

CHICKADEE. April 23, 1910. Sioux City, Iowa. Nest containing five eggs deserted by 
parents after the nest had been opened to photograph the eggs. ; 

SHORT-BILLED MARSH WREN. July 28, 1910. Webb, Iowa. Six eggs. Nest with four 
whole eggs and two broken eggs was found on guards of mowing-machine. 

BROWN THRASHER. June 24, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Four eggs. Robbed by boys. 

CatTsirp. June 24, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Four eggs. Robbed by boys. June 209, 
1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Two eggs. Nest destroyed by boys. Parent shot, apparently 
by 22-caliber rifle, and hung on limb near nest. June 11, 1915. Marshalltown, Iowa. Robped 
py boys. Aug. 7, 1916. Springfield, Mass. Adult and three young killed by cats. 

Woap TurusH. May 30, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Robbed by boys. 

Rosin. June 4, 1909. Webb, Iowa. Four young eaten by cat. Cat seen to catch last 
two. June 23, 1909. Webb, Iowa. Blown from tree by severe storm. Nestlings killed just 
after hatching. June 24, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. English Sparrow observed to enter 
nest and deliberately drop six eggs over edge of nest, one at a time. June 24, 1914. Marshall- 
town, Iowa. Four eggs. Robbed by boys. May 11, 1976. Fairfield, Conn. Starling seen 
destroying nest. May 18, 1916. Norwalk, Conn. Nest destroyed by Starling. 

BLuEBIRD. June 8, 1914. Marshalltown, Iowa. Four eggs. Located in fence-post. 
Filled with mud by flood. April 18, 1916. Norwalk, Conn. Nest destroyed by Starlings. 


It might be said in explanation that the flood of June 8, 1914, on the Iawa 
River was caused by very heavy rains. Such floods are not uncommon during 
the spring months, though usually of much less extent than this one. The 
nests listed were mostly those with whose location I was familiar before the 
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flood and able to visit afterwards. Of course, many thousands of nests were 
destroyed in the valley at this time. I found sixteen Red-winged Blackbirds’ 
eggs in one pile of drift, none of which could have come from the nests listed, 
as they were a mile or more upstream. 

In the case of nests listed as destroyed by boys, it might be well to say that 
the boys were either caught in the act, or fresh tracks and marks of climbing 
in the trees were noted which were considered good evidence. Few nests are 
included whose location was not known before, and as the territory was covered 
every day, such evidence was usually fairly fresh. On June 24, 1914, when 
five nests were listed as destroyed by boys, a band of four boys were trailed 
through a little strip of timber and caught in the act of robbing the last nest. 
The other eggs were in their possession. 

The following summary of the data shows the distribution of the factors 
involved in the destruction of these 50 nests: 


Through human agency: 
Nests robbed or destroyed by boys 
Destroyed by mowing-machine 
Destroyed by cultivator 
Destroyed by farmer, purposely 
Nest deserted by parents after human interference 
Nest destroyed by cutting of stump on which located 
Nest destroyed accidentally by boy brushing against it 


Total through human agency 


By cats and other natural enemies: 
Young eaten by cats 
Eggs eaten by Blue Jays 
Eggs eaten by snake 
Nests destroyed by Starlings 
Eggs eaten by fox squirrel 
Nest destroyed by English Sparrow 


Total by natural enemies 


By storm and flood: 
Destroyed by wind and rain 
Destroyed by flood 


Total by elements ... 


Accidental destruction by bird itself .... 


It would obviously be absurd to attempt to draw from so little data any 
definite conclusions regarding the part played by various agents of destruction. 
Search of literature and correspondence would doubtless reveal a mass of data 
from which fairly definite conclusions could be drawn and such work is a 
possibility of the future. 
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It is obvious that the elements always have been and always will be a 
great factor in holding in check the increase of bird population. No effort on 
the part of man can seriously affect this item. It is equally true that there 
are many birds and animals not listed among the agents of bird-nest destruction 
that play their part to as great an extent as those included, or even greater. 

The most significant thing, however, is the high proportion—almost half— 
destroyed through human agency. While from the standpoint of bird pro- 
tectionists this may be discouraging, paradoxical as it may seem, it is also 
most encouraging. While it is the largest factor, it is possible of control to 
some extent. The boy problem, is of course, one of education. The schools, 
due largely to the Audubon Societies, are taking up such work in increasing 
numbers and certainly are exercising a repressive effect in this regard. 

The one other large factor is the use of agricultural machinery. The loss 
in bird-life from the use of machinery has been and will continue to be severe, 
but personal experience and talks with farmers who appreciate the value of 
bird-life lead me to believe that this damage can be greatly reduced by proper 
precautions. In the cornfields, I have managed to dodge many a Killdeer and 
Horned Lark nest by keeping my eyes open, and I know many farmers who 
follow the same practice. 


HOUSE WREN ABOUT TO FEED YOUNG 
L. F. Brehmer, Rutland, Vt, 


Birds Bathing 


By E. RAYMOND DRIVER, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


HAVE noted with a great amount of interest the answers published in 
Brrp-Lore to Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s question “Why do birds 
bathe?” 

For the last two years it has been a daily pleasure to observe the birds 
bathing in six baths very close to my house. These bathing-places range from 
the ordinary cement pillar bath to a 10-foot pool, are used many times each 
day, but I will still refrain from attempting to answer Mr. Seton’s question 
even after some thirty-odd years of almost constant field observation. I 
think, however, I can make some contributions to this subject. 

While seated on my front porch watching two pools for bathers I noted a 
movement in the acacia tree which overhangs the lower pool. Turning my 
binoculars toward the spot I discovered that the movement was caused by a 
young, almost fully grown Pallid Wren-Tit. Hardly a moment passed before 
a Rufous-crowned Sparrow (I wish all bird students and bird-lovers knew this 
grand little fellow) entered the water to give himself a real soaker, as they do, 
and then up in that acacia I saw a ‘bath’ such as I never saw before and prob- 
ably never will again. 

That Wren-Tit went through every motion of a real water-bath, all the 
time with an eye apparently on the Rufous-crowned. When the real bath was 
over, the Wren-Tit again went through all the necessary details of putting its 
plumage in order just as if it had actually bathed. Now comes the part which 
pleased me beyond expression. 

Fluffing itself out like a round ball, this little mite nestled down close to the 
limb, slowly, with many upward jerks the little head at last bent lower and 
lower until it rested on its breast. Asleep? Yes, just like grandfather goes 
to sleep reading his paper, but that impudent, noisy scamp Mr. Titmouse was 
evidently watching with me, for out of the big live oak about 20 feet away 
came a sharp, shrill note; up bobbed that sleepy head like a flash, looking 
about to see who caused it or why the awakening. The same gradual lowering 
of the sleepy head again. This same performance was repeated five times. 
Then little Wren-Tit became disquieted with the Titmouse jokes, gave itself 
a goed shake, and flew away to a quieter spot. 

All the following were seen at the same time either bathing or at the edge 
of the water apparently waiting their turn: Black-headed Grosbeak, Western 
Tanager, Lazuli Bunting, Western Yellow-throat, Black-throated Gray, Yel- 
low Warbler, Spurred Towhee, and a Mourning Dove came for a drink. 

On a very hot day last summer two Doves, after getting their drink, flew 
about 25 feet to a bare spot on the ground in the full sunshine, each picked 
out a small hump or hummock of earth, laid themselves out perfectly flat, 
extended neck and both wings fully and remained in this position for at least 
fifteen minutes. It was a real sun-bath. 
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Birds Bathing 


WESTERN MOCKINGBIRD AT UPPER POOL 


Thé following list will give some idea of what birds have been seen bathing 
in my pools or baths: 


“Soakers:’’ Western Mockingbird, California Towhee (both get so wet they can fly only 
a few feet), Spurred Towhee, California Jay, Arizona Hooded Oriole, Bullock’s Oriole, House 
Finch, California Purple Finch, Western Lark Sparrow, Gambel’s Sparrow, Nuttall’s Sparrow, 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, Western Chipping Sparrow, Rufous- 
crowned Sparrow, Black-headed Grosbeak, Western Robin. 

“Dippers:’”’ Green-backed Goldfinch, Lawrence’s Goldfinch, Louisiana Tanager, Phaino- 
pepla, Cassin’s Vireo, Hutton’s Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Least Vireo (all the Vireos bathe on 
the wing), Bush-Tit, Calaveras Warbler, Lutescent Warbler, Dusky Warbler, Yellow War- 
bler, Audubon’s Warbler, Black-throated Gray Warbler, Western Yellow-throat, Pileolated 
Warbler, Golden Pileolated Warbler, Parkman’s Wren, Wren-Tit, Russet-backed Thrush, 
Alaska Hermit Thrush. 
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Bathe in wet foliage either from showers, heavy dew, or ‘sprinklers’: Black-chinned Hummer, 
Anna’s Hummer, Rufous Hummer, Allen’s Hummer, Cassin’s Vireo, Hutton’s Vireo, War- 
bling Vireo, Least Vireo, Bush-Tit (sometimes at least forty in one bush), Western Chipping 
Sparrow, Western Lark Sparrow, Spurred Towhee, Pallid Wren-Tit. 


BIRD-BATH NOTES 
BIRD-BATH AND DRINKING-POOL FOR 25 CENTS 


The writer has just finished a good, practical concrete bird-bath and drinking 
pool, 24 x 54 inches, and about 4 inches deep in the center, at a total cost of 
25 cents, this being the cost of 25 pounds of cement. A shady spot at the 
edge of the lawn opposite our kitchen window was selected for the site, and a 
rectangular patch of sod of above dimensions was removed and excavation 
was made, beginning with a depth of about 5 inches in the center and gradu- 
ally sloping up to all sides, leaving a smooth concave hollow of firm soil. About 
one-half wheelbarrow full of fine gravel, which had been left over from a 
neighboring building job, was hauled home in our car. The gravel and cement 
were mixed together in an old dry-goods box and enough water added to 
thoroughly moisten the mixture to a rather stiff consistency. This was then 
shovelled into the hollow and worked over with the shovel to an average 
thickness of about 2 inches, finishing the inner surface nice and smooth and 
leaving the rim trimmed off squarely and flush with the surrounding lawn. 
It holds about five gallons of water; the edge of the water is shallow, gradually 
deepening toward the center and thus affords a drinking-place and bath for 
birds of all sizes. The water can be freshened or replenished through the 
garden hose as often as desired. While this arrangement is not as ornate as 
the manufactured article, it looks well, is practical and the low cost should 
make its use common. The whole operation took only an hour’s time, and 
when we say that this was the first concreting job we ever attempted it can 
readily be seen that almost anyone can undertake it. To attract birds to 
your home it is necessary to provide water, as there must be times when birds 
have trouble in finding convenient watering-places, and we hope that other 
bird-lovers will provide similar inexpensive watering-places on their premises. 
EpwArpD HELLsTERN, Fort Morgan, Colo., July 1, 1921. 


TWO UNUSUAL CHICKADEE BATHS 


The notes on bird-baths in the May-June, 1921 number of Brrp-Lore recall 
two Chickadee baths which the writer saw some years ago. 

The first was in the early spring of 1903 at Greenland, N. H. The Winni- 
cut River was swollen by melted snow and covered with cakes of floating ice. 
One cake drifted slowly past in an eddy. Just as it came near, one of a flock 
of Chickadees flew to the cake and hopped to the edge. There he splashed and 
spattered the ice-cold water, dressing his feathers between splashes. He was 
still enjoying his bath when the ice-cake drifted out of sight. 
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The second bath was seen several winters later at Tilton, N. H. In a 
back yard was a large apple tree in which a semi-albino Robin and its mate 
had nested the season before. Every day a little party of Chickadees came to 
a food-shelf near the tree. One day a Chickadee flew to the old Robin’s nest 
and rolled about apparently taking a dust-bath in the crumbled mud walls. 
This Chickadee or another one was seen taking this bath several times in the 
course of the winter. 

In the summer of 1921, the writer got his drinking water from a spring in 
a spruce and pine grove. Several times he has noted the birds bathing in the 
spring. In each case the bird stood in the spring and splashed until thoroughly 
wet. The species were White-throated Sparrows, Goldfinches, Hermit Thrushes 
Bay-breasted Warblers, Black-throated Green Warblers, and Chickadees.— 
Epwarp H. Perkins, Colby College, Waterville, Maine. 


A STONE-RIMMED TUB 


A bird-bath made by a circle of stones cemented together on a huge rock 
has besides the usual visitors, a Red-eyed Vireo who sits on one side, then 
plunges through to the opposite rim, over and over. Towhees take a good 
soak, often four or five in succession, then have a sun-bath on the lawn. Three 
male Scarlet Tanagers and one female at one time, all soaked and splashed 
thoroughly. In August the males were in molting plumage. Song Sparrows 
Wiens, Chippies, Robins, Wood Thrushes, Catbirds, Flickers, beside the 


others, bathe daily, during June and July. The bath always had one or more 
birds in it, but during August it is seldom used. 

On May 22, 1917, sitting 3 feet from a shallow, swift brook, I saw the fol- 
lowing Warblers bathe: 1 Blackpoll; 1o Black-throated Greens; many Mary- 
land Yellow-throats; 5 Chestnutsided; many Blackburnians; 4 Baybreasted, 
1 pair Black-throated Blues; many Myrtles; many Canadians, and Magnolias; 
and Redstarts. Most of them dipped and all cleaned their feathers in nearby 
trees. It was a wonderful hour. 

In the interior of Nova Scotia I have seen many Parulas dip in deep water 
from the overhanging twigs of the bushes and after a thorough preening, take 
a sun-bath—Mary C. Nisset, /rvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. ° 


DUST BATHERS 


In Ernest Thompson Seton’s article “Why Do Birds Bathe?’ published 
in the May-June number of Brrp-Lore, I notice this statement, “The perch- 
ing birds do not take the dust-bath except the English Sparrow, the 
Thrasher, the Song Sparrow, and the Wren. (I am in hopes that we shall 
add greatly to this list.) In regard to this, I will say that I have seen a 
Chipping Sparrow dust itself in the road near my home. 

I will also call your attention to a statement made on page 20 of ‘Bird- 
World,’ a bird book for children written by J. H. Stickney and Ralph Hoffman 
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and published by Ginn Company in 1902: “If you are walking or riding 
on a country road well-lined with shrubs and trees, I should be surprised if 
you do not before summer ends, looking up, see the male Indigo bird—a little 
blue canary you will think—on the outer end of a high twig; or, once in a 
summer, you may come upon the dust-colored mother dusting herself as 
mother-hens do, and coming from her bath feeling as clean as you do coming 
from yours.’”’—ETHEL M. Weymouth, North Berwick, Maine. 


BLUEBIRD AT NEST 
Photographed by Joseph Pollock, Carman, N. Y. 


Potes from Field and Study 


The Advance Guard 


For several days prior to February 26 the 
weather had been very mild and soft. A 
few Bluebirds, Robins, and Meadowlarks 
were in evidence, and Ducks were seen 
winging their way north. As the supply of 
food was not yet exhausted, the flocks of 
Bohemian and Cedar Waxwings that have 
adorned our campus this winter were not 
influenced by the balmy weather. 

Sunday opened with a warm drizzle which 
turned to a light snow in the late afternoon 
and was the forerunner of about three days 
of zero weather with real snow and heavy 
north and northwest winds. Sunday evening, 
at about 9.10, my son, a fifteen-year old 
Scout, reported a decided movement of 
birds above the town. The calls were dis- 
tinctly heard and seemed to cover quite an 
area. It was too dark to decide on the direc- 
tion of their flight, but they must have been 
above Ames for from twenty minutes to 
half an hour because there was time to 
phone to several interested persons, all of 
whom went out and were able to hear the 
commotion. 

Could it be that this was a band of adven- 
turous forerunners who were driven back by 
the storm, were confused by the lights, and 
so flew back and forth over Ames for a time 
before going on south. —Mrs. F. L. BATTrext, 
Ames, Iowa. 

é 
An Unusual Gathering of Migrants 


April 1, 1922, was the third day of an 
intermittent snow and rain storm. There were 
5 inches of snow on the ground and more 
falling heavily. The Hudson River at Water- 
ford, N. Y., had overflown its banks and 
backed up into a 1o-acre, level, corn-stubble 
field, flooding a third of it. In this small 
field was the most intense congestion of early 
migrants I have ever witnessed here, there 
being over 2,000 birds, at the most con- 
servative estimate, and of twenty species. 
This sudden storm came after the fields had 
been bare for some time, but the birds did 


not appear to suffer and managed to glean a 
living until three days later, the fields were 
again bare. 

A list of the birds follows: 

Juncos were the most abundant—soo in 
the field and over 1,300 seen on a 5-mile 
walk (usually in flocks of 25 to 100); 500 
Crows (normally 10 to 20 in flock); 300 
Horned Larks (usually flocks of 20 to 100), 
10 Prairie Horned Larks, 20 Pipits, 15 
Herring Gulls, 200 Red-winged Blackbirds, 
10 Rusty Blackbirds, 200 Grackles, 100 
Starlings, 25 Meadowlarks, 15 Killdeer, 50 
Robins, 10 Bluebirds, 1 Sparrow Hawk, 6 
Black Ducks, 150 Song Sparrows, 100 Tree 
Sparrows, 20 Savanna Sparrows, 15 Vesper 
Sparrows. There were probably twice as 
many Sparrows but these were closely 
counted as were all the others. At the end 
of the third day normalcy was reached, with 
6 species present and about 100 individuals. 
—Epcar BEDELL, Waterford, N. Y. 


The Birds of an Acre 


I append a list of birds found nesting on 
our acre or so of lawn. This lawn is planted 
with spruces, pines, maples, walnuts, locusts, 
cherry trees, oak trees, and many others. 
In addition there are many varieties of 
shrubs. Our place is in the heart of some of 
the highest ranges of the southern Appa- 


lachians, at over 2,800 feet altitude. The 


list follows: 

Robin, Wood Thrush, Bluebird, Bob- 
White, Chickadee, Chipping Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Least Flycatcher, Catbird, Chim- 
ney Swift, Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, 
Baltimore Oriole, Bewick’s Wren, Cedar 
Waxwing. 

In addition to the foregoing the following 
have been seen during the spring and sum- 
mer months. Many of these also nest on the 
place, but we have not found their nest. 

Red-eyed Vireo, Cardinal, Wood Pewee, 
American Woodcock, Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Yel- 
low Warbler, Goldfinch, Blue-Gray Gnat- 
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catcher, Screech Owl, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Brown Thrasher, 
Tufted Titmouse, Flicker, Carolina Wren.— 
M. A. Boccs, Waynesville, N.C. 


Birds and Salt 


In reference to letters about ‘Birds and 
Salt’ in previous issues, I should say that in 
moderate quantity salt would be good for any 
bird, but too much would kill it. I have not 


a doubt that the Pine Siskins which Mr. 
Kelso speaks of died from eating too much of 
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for birds in the open; every new bird coming 
up would help itself too freely, but it may 
be safe to supply rock salt. The dampness 
collected by the salt settles in the depressions 
of the lump, drawing the salt. I should 
think for birds it should be kept under cover 
to keep rain and dew from freeing any ex- 
cessive portion. The article by Esther Reeks 
shows that this experiment seems safe. But 
if for any reason most of the birds using the 
salt should cease doing so for a time would 
the supply be too much for the remaining 
few? There was never any trouble with the 


AMERICAN BITTERN 


the spilled salt before the strychnine was 
dropped. 

I have raised Pigeons in captivity. Salt 
was kept before them continuously. If the 
box should be found empty and was filled at 
once, dead birds would result; but throw a 
little on the floor where all can get at it, and 
they crowd around it, pushing each other 
away in their hurry to eat it, and no one 
got an overdose. It is necessary to repeat 
this several days, or until they do not rush 
for it, before it is safe to fill the box. 

Of course, this method could not be used 


Pigeons in this respect, but might there be 
with smaller birds? I should think there 
would be little danger, as when birds once 
have a feeding-spot (weeds or whatever) 
they visit it regularly. Nature supplies salt 
in limited quantity —E.izaBetu P. Styer, 
Concordville, Pa. 


An Experience with an American Bittern 


While following a small creek near Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., on October 6, 1921, an American 
Bittern stepped from the stream-bed before 
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me and walked up the bank opposite me to 
a growth of thistles and other pasture weeds, 
where it suddenly struck the erect, motion- 
less, slender body attitude so often taken 
by Bitterns when danger threatens and which 
so effectively camouflages them. When 
approached the bird remained quiet till I 
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trips, with a loaded reflecting camera, made 
it possible to get a dozen good pictures of 
this Bittern, some giving me a good record 
of its concealing behavior and all making 
important additions to my wild-life negative 
collection.—T. L. Hankinson, State Normal 
College, Y psilanti, Mich. 


AMERICAN BITTERN POSING 


was within a dozen or so feet of it; then it 
relaxed and started to walk along the creek 
bank, always keeping at least this distance 
ahead of me and making use of every weed- 
patch for another effort to elude me with a 
quickly assumed, stationary posture like the 
one described. Once in a patch of giant rag- 
weed it very effectively and remarkably 
eradicated itself, although it was little 
eclipsed by plant parts. 

The day was quiet and sunny and it was 
near noon. These conditions, with the fact 
that I was armed, as I usually am on field 


Bald Eagles on the Hudson 

For over forty years, Andrew Templeton 
has watched the winter visits of the 
Bald Eagles to the Hudson River at New- 
burgh and Beacon, where the ferry be- 
tween these cities keeps the water free from 
ice in the coldest days. When the days begin 
to soften, great fields of ice break off with 
the changing tides, and these the ferry cuts 
into small blocks and eventually a big open 
space is formed where the Gulls, Mergansers 
and other Ducks gather and wait the 
breaking up of the ice. Every year that these 
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conditions have prevailed, during the mild 
days of winter, a pair of Bald Eagles have 
come to the Hudson River and remained in 
the ferry pathway for several days, attracting 
much attention. It was some surprise to me 
in passing over on the ferry Friday, Feb- 
ruary 24, to find eight Bald Eagles on the 
ice—six mature birds and two immature. 
Crows appeared like chickens beside their 
hens, but later, when we had a pair of eight- 
power glasses on the birds, we were unable 
to discover that they found any food, al- 
though Mergansers were diving and splashing 
not far away. The eight birds were here for 
one day only but the pair now here have been 
leaving every evening before dusk for the 
Highlands south, flying toward Storm King 
Mountain. The two mature Bald Eagles are 
yet with us, but the gathering of eight birds 
on the river seems of enough importance to 
me to report to Brrp-LorE, for it seems as if 
the protection of these birds was now bearing 
fruit—Francits B. Rosrnson, Newburgh, 
N. Y., February 27, 1922. 


Snowy Owl in New York 


Early on the morning of December 8, 
1921, after I had taken a supply of food out 
to my feeding-station for the birds’ break- 
fast, I saw our neighbor’s dog run out into 
the tall grass in a meadow just across the 
road from my home. To my great surprise, 
a large Snowy Owl arose from the ground and 
with slow, heavy flight flew directly into the 
dooryard and within about 6 feet from where 
I stood. I got a splendid view of him, and 
being my first record, I was delighted. The 
plumage was slightly mottled with brown 
on the breast and underparts, and the 
brown markings were quite conspicuous 
about the head and neck. The whole upper 
parts were snowy white, including wings 
and tail. 

The Snowy Owl is very rare here, and I 
am told that this is the first specimen that 
has been seen here for years. The last record 
that can be remembered by the oldest in- 
habitants was during the severe winter of 
1883, when one was killed near here in the 
month of February.—JuLIA MILLER, Hor- 
nell, N.Y. 
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A Captive Hummer 


Mr. Ralph E. Danforth’s account of the 
Hummingbird tangled in cobwebs (Brrp- 
Lore, September-October, 1921) interested 
me because I have seen the same thing. 

My house had been closed for a few days. 
I returned one afternoon and, at intervals 
until dark, heard a faint metallic squeak. 
Thinking it something jarred by the wind, I 
paid no attention to it. Next morning I 
heard the same sound, louder and more 
insistent, and at once realized that some 
living thing was calling for help. After some 
searching, I found, on the wood-shed floor, a 
Hummingbird, bound fast in cobwebs, 
seeming quite exhausted, I thought nearly 
dead. I worked over him for two hours, 
clearing away the cobwebs very carefully 
because he cried if I pulled too hard. 

I put water before him and he fluttered or 
tumbled into the saucer, I could not tell 
whether by accident or design. I could not 
see that he drank. Then I placed before 
him a large trumpet creeper flower. That 
he attacked eagerly, sucked at it for some 
time, and plainly felt much refreshed. 
When he could fly about the room, I let him go. 

One little incident pleased me; whenever 
I left him and went out of sight, he cried 
until I went back to him, then was quiet. 
So quickly that atom of life recognized a 
friend. 

I would like to know how long a little bird 
can live without food or water. He must 
have lain on the floor nearly twenty-four 
hours at least and it may have been much 
longer.—ADELINE Wriuis, Naples, Maine, 
January 12, 1922. 


A One-legged Bather 


Have any of your readers ever had a one- 
legged Grackle in their bird-baths? Our 
bath is a combination of a cement top 
bought in a shop, fitted over a bronze vase 
such as our grandmothers had in their front 
yards, with purplish-pink petunias growing 
in them. It looks attractive standing be- 
tween two old apple trees which have grown 
up to the third story windows of our house. 
The branches form good drying places after 
the baths. 


Notes from Field and Study 


Several years ago I had the amusing and 
pathetic sight of a one-legged Grackle 
trying to take a bath. Her mate had a 
splendid splash, but poor ‘One-leg’ would 
crouch down, balancing with one wing 
partly spread, then, just as she touched the 
water, she felt insecure and stood up again. 
I took a snap-shot of her which I had en- 
larged. 

In May, 1921, who should appear but 
‘One-leg’ and her careful mate! On account 
of the frosts I had not put out the bath so 
early and, disappointed, my friends went 
away hoping for “2 rooms and a bath” in 
some other locality. 

However, I am not lonely, for Robins, 
Sparrows—Song, English, and Chipping, 
Starlings, a Wood Thrush and a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak have quenched their 
thirst or bathed near our dining-room win- 
dow.—E. H. Bow es, Spring field, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Pennsylvania 


It may be of interest to readers of Brrp- 
Lore to know that Evening Grosbeaks have 
been observed in this section—g miles south- 
east of Harrisburg—it being the first time, 
so far as I can ascertain, that these birds 
have been reported here! Two were seen on 
February 18 and 19 feeding on the seed of 
the box elders which line the drive through 
the grounds of a home on the edge of 
the town.—Maset H. Nisstey, Hummels- 
town, Pa. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Iowa 


Sunday morning, February 26, a phone 
call told me that two pair of ‘Canadian 
Grosbeaks’ were in a tree in front of the 
M. F. McGhan home on Mechanic Street. 
Mr. Tuttle and I hurried over there, and 
before we reached them I could see with my 
field-glasses four beautiful Evening Gros- 
beaks. It was my first personal experience, 
and I have kept a record of the birds of this 
vicinity since 1908. 

The only other records for Osage, are: 
April 23, 1909. My son Donald came in 
from school, all out of breath, saying that he 
had seen a bird that was “all yellow and 
black and white;” May 23, 1910, and April 
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13, 1916 when Mrs. W. H. Salisbury saw 
them in the northern part of town. A flock 
of twelve Evening Grosbeaks were seen 
January 24, 25, and 26, in New Hampton, 
Iowa, about 50 miles southeast of Osage, 
and this was their first record there since 
1916.—Mrs. F. May Tutte, Osage, Iowa. 


Evening Grosbeaks at Waterford, N. Y. 


On March 8, 1922, a flock of four male 
and eight female Evening Grosbeaks were 
found feeding on sunflower heads and giant 
ragweed along the bank of the Hudson River, 
at Waterford, N. Y. One female hung to the 
sunflower heads, upside down, like a Chick- 
adee. The only notes uttered were Starling- 
like, metallic, ‘zee, zee, zee, zee,’ and often 
only a single ‘zee.—EpGAR BEDELL, Water- 
ford, N.Y. 


Martins vs. Tree Swallows 


In 1919, in western Maine, I built and 
erected a Martin-house of eight apartments. 
During that, and the following summer Tree 
Swallows took possession of it for the season 
and reared their broods. Late in the summer 
of 1920, Martins made a brief inspection of 
the premises. In 1921, two pairs of Martins 
appeared but were driven away by the 
Swallows (who were already brooding in the 
house), assisted by those self-constituted 
mounted police, the Kingbirds. Late in 
June, however, the Martins returned—three 
pairs of them. For four days the battle 
raged without a decision. Between engage- 
ments the participants would always retreat 
to the same spots, swapping recriminations 
while gaining their breath and deciding the 
next move. Finally, when both sides had 
experienced enough of warfare, articles of 
peace were signed and three pairs of Martins 
occupied the house with one pair of Swallows, 
all rearing broods under conditions of toler- 
ance, if not actual intimacy.—F. D Kwicut, 
New Britain, Conn. 


A Cliff Swallow Colony 


I am sending you a picture of my barn 
which has 300 Cliff Swallow nests. I put up 
three shelves under their eaves and the 
Swallows have built their nests on, above, 
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and below these shelves. This picture shows 
230 of the nests, and the remaining 70 are on 
the sides of the barn. There are at least 50 
more Cliff Swallows’ nests on my other 
buildings. I have a dozen Barn Swallows’ 


nests in one building. Each fall I cover these 
nests to protect them from Owls, Sparrows, 
and Woodpeckers, and remove these covers 
in the spring when the Swallows return. 


A CLIFF SWALLOW COLONY 

Last spring I cleaned and hung up fifty 
gourds and had nine box houses for House 
Wrens. This fall practically each one had a 
nest in it. I even placed some of the gourds 
on the porches and the Wrens chose this 
location as readily as any other. The Wrens 
seem to prefer the dipper gourds to the box 
houses 

I also had Bronzed Grackles, Robins, 
Mourning Doves, and Brown Thrashers, 
nesting in bracket boxes which I placed in 
the trees. 

I am sixty-four years old, and I enjoy 
having and watching these birds, some of 
which are not very common in this locality, 
each season.—Rasmus CHRISTENSEN, New- 
ark, Neb. 


A Queer Mockingbird 


In ‘Notes from Field and Study’ for July- 
August Brrp-Lore, 1920, I gave an account 
of a Mockingbird which, in the summer of 
1919, for several successive days, at the same 
place in its medley, imitated in a definite 
order several members of the Flycatcher 
family. On July 1, 1920, I heard the same 
medley with the Flycatcher notes in the 


same order. Evidently the same bird was 
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the songster and was especially fond of this 
number of his repertory. I did not hear this 
song again after this day and am unable to 
say whether the bird disappeared or merely 
changed his tune. I listened often in the 
summer of 1921 for the renewal of this song, 
but, though many Mockingbirds sang, none 
gave the Flycatcher program.—GorDON 
Witson, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Bicknell’s Thrush in Maine 


Bicknell’s Thrush, the southern form of 
the Gray-cheeked Thrush, is known to occur 
in the higher portions of the White Moun 
tains in New Hampshire and in several places 
in Nova Scotia. Between lie the mountains 
of Northern Maine. Several peaks in this 
region rise above the tree-level and carry a 
well-developed Hudsonian flora. These peaks 
form ideal Bicknell country and _ there 
are unconfirmed reports of the occurrence of 
the species, yet as far as the writer knows no 
specimen of the bird has been taken in the 
state. The purpose of this note is to point 
out this lack of a record of a bird which should 
be common in suitable localities and to add 
a new location where the bird has been ‘seen.’ 

Mount Bigelow rises from between the 
Carrabassett and Dead Rivers to the height 
of 2,600 feet above the valley of the Dead 
River, or 3,800 feet above sea-level. The 
lower slopes of the mountain are covered 
with hardwood, mainly beech. As one 
ascends, this is replaced by a birch and hem- 
lock forest with a thick undergrowth of ferns 
and white-wood sorrel. At still higher levels 
spruce and balsam fir become dominant. 
Finally there is the summit area above the 
scrub spruce where the characteristic vege- 
tation consists of mountain cranberry, 
alpine bearberry, crowberry, Greenland 
sandwort, and scrub birch. 

On July 13, 1921, Mr. A. S. Pope and the 
writer climbed the mountain from the Dead 
River side. Just as we came out of the scrub 
spruce at its upper edge a Thrush called. 
The bird was discovered on a spruce top 
where it was joined by another. The call- 
notes of these birds were different from those 
of the Olive-backs and Hermits which were 
common in the lower woods. A little later a 
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third bird was seen on the bare rocks nearer 
the summit. Although wild he was examined 
in a good light at a moderate distance with 
8-power binoculars. The sides of the breast 
were very light and showed no buff. The 
call-notes were the same as those of the two 
birds seen lower down. The writer is well 
acquainted with our other Thrushes and has 
seen the Bicknell’s during migration. In this 
case there was an excellent opportunity to 
compare the call-notes of this Thrush with 
those of the Hermit and Olive-backed. 
Both Mr. Pope and the writer believe the 
bird to be Bicknell’s Thrush. 
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and the songs of White-throated Sparrows 
and Yellow-bellied Flycatchers. Apparently 
the song season was over at these high alti- 
tudes. The thickness of the scrub made it 
impossible to locate the birds unless they 
were calling. In 1922 the writer hopes to 
make a trip to this region earlier in the 
season.—Epwarp H. Perkins, Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 


A Robin’s Nest 
The Robin shown in this picture is one of 
a pair that tried to build their first nest 
where this one is placed. After they had 


ROBIN AT NEST 
Photographed by R. H. Jacobs, Brockton, Mass. 


On August 1, Mr. Pope and the writer 
climbed the mountain again, this time ac- 
companied by Dr. Glover S. Allen of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. Two 
nights were spent camping on the mountain. 
The weather was cold and part of the time 
very windy. We saw or heard nothing of 
Bicknell’s or any other Thrush on the moun- 
tain top. Even the Olive-backs of the lower 
forest were silent. The only bird-notes heard 
were the calls of Kinglets, Siskins, Juncos, 
Myrtle Warblers, and Broad-winged Hawks 


been working two days, a wind-storm de- 
stroyed the results of their labors and they 
went to another tree and built a new nest. 
Meanwhile, I put up the shelter which is seen 
in the picture. After the young had left the 
first nest, the birds came back to the exact 
spot where they had suffered disaster and 
built a nest for the second brood within a 
foot of the shelter. The photograph was 
made July 1, and the following day the 
young were pushed from the nest.—J. R. W. 
Jacoss, Brockton, Mass. 
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Robin and Snake 


On page 304 of your issue of November- 
December, 1921, appears a letter from Rear 
Admiral W. A. Marshall, (retired) of James- 
town, R. I., describing the actions of a Robin 
with a snake. 

Some years ago my wife and I were having 
a picnic supper in the woods near town when 
we noticed a Robin a short distance down the 
path acting in an unusual manner. We went 
closer to see what it was doing and found 
that it had a young garter snake about 13 
or 14 inches long, at which it was pecking 
vigorously. The snake was not dead but it 
had been so roughly handled that it was 
quite sluggish and was only able to make 
feeble efforts to get away. 

The Robin seemed to be trying to pick 
up the snake and was so intent upon its job 
that it paid no attention to us, although we 
stood for a long time within 15 feet of it. 
Finally, after repeated efforts, it managed to 
get a good hold on the snake and flew off 
with it for a distance of about 75 feet to a 
post on which was seated one of its young 
Robins, and endeavored to feed the snake to 
it. Of course, the baby was unable to handle 
the snake and it was dropped in the long 
grass. The old Robin immediately dropped 
down too and recommenced its efforts to 
pick it up. We drew too close and frightened 
the young bird so that it flew to a nearby 
tree, where, after about ten minutes’ work, 
the old bird, having again secured a firm 
hold on the snake, flew and once more tried 
to get its baby to swallow what it seemed to 
think was a fine large meal. The snake was 
once more dropped and this time the Robin 
flew away and evidently gave it up. 

I have described this experience to a 
number of bird observers and none of them 
has ever seen anything similar. In con- 
nection with the experience of Rear Admiral 
Marshall it may prove of interest to your 
readers.— FRANKLIN GRAY MCINTOSH, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Bluebird History 


For many years we have had several bird- 
houses out, and with the exception of one 
year, Bluebirds have always appropriated 
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one. They have had a few hard experiences, 
once being robbed of their eggs. Always, and 
especially since that time, they have been 
very jealous of the presence of any kind of 
bird that uses a hole or box for nesting. 
They do not allow Downy Woodpeckers, 
Sapsuckers, or other Bluebirds in their tree, 
and they have persistently driven Wrens 
and Tree Swallows away from a house on a 
pole, which stands 4 to 5 rods from their tree, 
and in sight from it. 

One year, after raising one brood in their 
apple tree as usual, they seemed very un- 
decided whether to use it for the second 
brood, or to use a box that was fastened to 
an elm, on the other side of our house, and 
out of sight of their apple tree home. With 
much enthusiastic conversation and wing- 
waving, they examined first one box and 
then the other. This went on for many 
days. 

During this time, a House Wren tried to 
visit the house on the pole, but Bluebird 
dashed at him like a fury, and Wren left in 
haste. This was on June 18. After a while 
the Bluebird affairs quieted, and, being 
busy, I took no particular note of their 
actions, except that I saw that a long straw 
was sticking out of the door of the elm box, 
and another out of the apple tree box. This 
seemed a bit strange, as Bluebirds usually 
tuck in their nests neatly. 

On July 14, my notes record, “The Blue- 
birds have young, old enough to be heard, in 
the elm box, but continue frequent visits to 
the first home in the apple tree.” 

July 16, I wrote: “This morning, the 
Bluebirds had a surprise for me. I heard 
baby voices in the apple tree box, and the 
male bird came out and went away with a 
sac. A little later, we heard little voices (as 
we have for two days), in the box on the 
elm. The female was at that box, and the 
male on our roof, not far away. The parents 
each feed the young in each box, though one 
sometimes goes to one box several times in 
succession. I can see but one male and one 
female. The voices in the elm sound a bit 
stronger than those in the apple tree.” 

At dusk, on July 18, the male had a 
tussle with another male Bluebird and drove 
him away. This was near the elm box. I 
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did not know when this box was deserted by 
the young, but I knew on July 28 that those 
in the apple tree box had left. 

On July 30, the male had another fight 
with one of his own kind, while the female 
looked on, near the apple tree box, and 
again drove him away. I never have seen 
more than one female here. 

I do not know how many young were in 
each box, as I never disturbed them, and 
did not see them leave, but I heard at least 
two voices in each box. 

The year before, the House Wren nested 
across the street, and used to visit the Blue- 
bird’s house, much to their displeasure. 
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After their young were gone, the Wren de- 
lighted to explore their home. 

Perhaps it is not lawful to think that the 
Bluebirds felt that they could guard the 
pole box from tenants, as it was in sight, but 
were doubtful if they could so care for the 
elm box, and hence decided to occupy both 
that and their old home, but that seems the 
natural conclusion. 

The next spring, both boxes were visited 
by one pair of Bluebirds, but early in April, 
a pair of English Sparrows planned to use 
the elm box, so I closed the door; and the 
Bluebirds used the apple tree box.—ELiza 
F. Miter, Bethel, Vi. 


THE SEASON 


XXXI. 


Boston REG1IoN.—Winter conditions per- 
sisted through February, but on March 6, 
a beautiful spring-like day, with “brown 
furrow’d fields reappearing,” the Song 
Sparrows began to sing and the migration 
was under way. 

During the following ten days the first 
group of land-birds entered this region, 
Bronzed Grackles in countless hundreds 
being especially prominent, Red-winged and 
Rusty Blackbirds in normal numbers. The 
Song Sparrow, a migrant which is usually 
tied for first place with the Bluebird, arrived 
a week in advance this year and had flooded 
the countryside before the first Bluebird 
had appeared, a very rare occurrence. Blue- 
birds, indeed, are still (April 15) compara- 
tively uncommon. 

Mr. Floyd’s observations, made with Dr. 
John B. May, from the southern side of 
Cape Cod in the second week of March, 
indicate the presence of large numbers of 
water-birds. He lists over a thousand Scoters 
(the three species) migrating, Loons and 
Old Squaws “very abundant,” and 100 
Brant on March 10, 1,000 on March 11 and 
12 (the Brant and Scoters at Edgartown, 
Mass.). 

The migration of land-birds thus far has 
shown the following variation from the 
average: Bluebirds, as mentioned above, are 
not breeding here in full numbers; Cedar 
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Waxwings are apparently absent (no Feb- 
ruary flight was noted); both the Ruby- 
crowned and Golden-crowned Kinglets have 
been conspicuously well represented, the 
former in song. The Winter Wren is a bird 
of decided rarity as a spring migrant in this 
region. I saw one in Lexington on April 12 
and Mr. Sam E. Brown reports two which 
he saw a few days earlier in Hampton Falls, 
(southern) N. H. The presence of these 
three birds is noteworthy as indicating an 
unusual flight of these little birds, for during 
the great majority of springs not a single 
Winter Wren will come under notice. 

No such flight of Fox Sparrows as occurred 
this year has taken place since the remarkable 
flight in April, 1907. This year, as was the 
case fifteen years ago, a heavy snowfall came 
in April and prevented the birds from ad- 
vancing northward. The Fox Sparrows were 
singing everywhere and collected in such 
numbers about our door-yards that they 
attracted the interest and admiration of 
many people who never saw, or heard, or 
heard of, a Fox Sparrow. 

May their interest in birds continue!— 
Winsor M. Ty er, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The late winter had 
been so barren of birds that it left no doubt 
when, at an early date the first spring move- 
ment began. At Garden City, L. I., Feb- 
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ruary 26, Song Sparrows were back and in 
song where there had been no Song Sparrows 
for weeks. The same day, as the sun went 
down in a pinkish light with gray clouds 
over the sky, and a warmer air dragged out 
of the South, after two bright clear days, 
eight Grackles were counted flying over. 
The whistles of Meadowlarks were heard 
again on February 28. 

Despite these prompt beginnings, it was 
the general impression that early migrants 
were behind schedule throughout the New 
York Region. Robin and Chipping Sparrow 
were unquestionably late in arriving in 
numbers; an individual of the latter species 
(Elizabeth, N. J., March 26, C. A. Urner) 
being an exception. Garden City is a good 
breeding station for the Flicker which 
unquestionably does not winter there. The 
occurrence of the first individual reported 
March 25 this year (W. F. Nichols), is 
therefore of interest. The species was noted 
by the writer on the following day. 

With April, on the other hand, the tide 
of birds was running ahead of the calendar, 
as definitely evidenced by a small but well- 
marked flight of Barn Swallows April 9. On 
that day, which was warm and cloudy with a 
strong southerly wind, the writer observed 


one flying low, in an easterly direction over 
the Hempstead Plains, L. I., and upwards of 
half an hour later, two together followed the 
Two were noted flying north 
near Englewood, N. J. (L. Griscom and L. 
O. Williams). 
Elizabeth, N. J. (C. A. Urner), and also one 


same course. 
The species was seen near 


was reported from the Bronx. Though not 
generally met with, the Tree Swallow had 
been present near New York considerably 
earlier, for 200 to 300 were reported flying 
north up the coast at Asbury Park, N. J., 
March 26 (H. Thurston), and one or two at 
Long Beach, Long Island, on the same day 
(W. C. Starck). 

The unusual frequency of the Northern 
Shrike through the winter is doubtless re- 
sponsible for late spring dates for that bird, 
April 9, Hempstead, L. I. (J. T. N.) and 
April 14, Central Park, New York City 
(Griscom). Snowy Owl and Iceland Gull 
were last recorded about the Newark marshes 
at Elizabeth (Elizabethport), April 1 (Urner). 
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Iceland Gull on the Hudson and Saw-whet 
Owl at Englewood April 16 (Griscom) are 
late dates of interest. 

The spring flight of Ducks was very satis- 
factory. The Green-winged Teal, a species 
that has been rare in spring for many years, 
was generally not uncommon. A Hooded 
Merganser, was seen at Mastic, L. I., April 
15; two Blue-winged Teal, one of them a 
fine drake, at the same locality the next day 
(J. T. N.). 

Other early dates of interest are: Engle- 
wood, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, April 2 (E. R. 
P. Janvrin and L. O. Williams); Elizabeth- 
port, Green Heron, April 9 (Urner); Central 
Park, Solitary Vireo, April 11 (Griscom); 
Plainfield, N. J., Thrasher, April 16 (W. D. 
W. Miller); Mastic, Henslow’s Sparrow, 
April 14, downy young Woodcock, April 17 
(tT... 

A very large flock of Grackles (some 500) 
at Englewood, April 16, were studied at close 
range and many of its individuals, all that 
could be definitely identified, were the 
Bronzed Grackle (Griscom and J. M. 
Johnson). 

At Upper Montclair, N. J., a ‘winter’ 
Song Sparrow (No. 44699) after being taken 
in the traps nine times beginning February 4, 
paid its last recorded visit March 4 (the 
last was March 6 in i921). A ‘summer’ Song 
Sparrow (No. 47143, see January-February 
Brrp-Lore) was trapped again March 23, 
after absence since October 16, 1921, and has 
been taken several times since (Howland). 
Some Song Sparrows are obviously winter, 
others summer residents, coming and going 
on schedule. Will it be found that others 
still are permanent residents?—J. T. NicHOLs, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA Recion.—No unusual 
weather conditions were apparent until 
April 8, 9, and 10. The temperature hovered 
around 85 degrees on these days, which, 
according to the local Weather Bureau was 
a record-breaking heat-wave for any like 
period during April since the Bureau had 
been established. Vegetation, which up to 
the 8th appeared normal, took a sudden 
spurt and at this time (April 13) many shrubs 
and trees appeared well clothed with leaves. 


The Season 


No other birds than the ordinary early 
spring migrants have been noted, and it 
seems quite probable that the warm spell 
deluded no north-bound birds into advancing 
any farther than they would have under 
usual conditions. Dates when early spring 
arrivals were first noted at Camden are as 
follows: February 26, Purple Grackle and 
Fox Sparrow; March 25, Killdeer, King- 
fisher, and Bluebird; March 26, Dove and 
Phoebe; April 2, Hermit Thrush; April 6, 
Chipping Sparrow; April 12, Myrtle Warbler. 

The Woodcock perhaps is somewhat more 
common than usual this spring: Ventnor, 
N. J., March 19, one; Merchantville, N. J., 
April 2, one; Mt. Holly, N. J., April 7, one 
incubating eggs. This last report comes from 
Mr. N. D. W. Pumyea. Wild-fowl have 
appeared on the Delaware in their normal 
numbers: Fish House, N. J., March 18, 
Pintails,6; Bufflehead1. April 18, Merganser, 
10, Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Black Duck, 
2; Scaup (Lesser?), 300; Canada Goose, 5. 

Records from the New Jersey Coast of 
Inlet, March 12, 
5; Red-backed 


are: Corson’s 


Black-backed Gull, 


interest 
Great 


Sandpiper, 50 (see last report; these birds 
were diligently searched for subsequently on 
April 9 and could not be located); Ipswich 


Sparrow, 2; Snow Bunting, 2. April 9, 
Great Black-backed Gull, 1; Piping Plover, 
25. Ventnor, March 19, Piping Plover, 5; 
Northern Shrike, 1. The Piping Plover 
records indicate a marked increase over num- 
bers noted several years back, when the 
sight of one or two individuals was a note- 
worthy occurrence. 

Mr.¢T. G. McMullen reported the fol- 
lowing Raptores found nailed to a farmer’s 
barn at Penns Grove, N. J., March 6, all of 
which appeared to have been recently 
trapped: Barn Owls, 6; Long-eared Owls, 11; 
Short-eared Owls, 1; Screech Owls, 4; Great 
Horned Owl, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 2. A short time later three 
more Screech Owls had been added to the lot. 
It is worthy of note that in his efforts to 
protect his chickens (the excuse the farmer 
gave for trapping the Hawks and Owls) he 
succeeded in capturing only three notorious 
villains, the remainder being decidedly 
beneficial. —JuLiAn K. Potter, Camden, N. J. 
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WasHINGTON REG1ION.—Comparatively 
few of the summer resident or transient 
species ordinarily reach Washington before 
April 1. The principal bird migration phe- 
nomena of February and March are, there- 
fore, the influx of individuals of our perma- 
nent residents and the usually gradual 
withdrawal northward of some of our winter 
residents, particularly water-fowl. 

During these two months of 1922 a mod- 
erately and evenly cold temperature some- 
what retarded the advance of spring. The 
migratory movements of birds, due to warm 
weather in the -..hern states, were, how- 
ever, about n:imal. A few species—the 
Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, Vesper 
Sparrow, and Chipping Sparrow—were 
apparently late in arrival, but some others, 
such as the Mourning Dove, Phoebe, and 
Swamp Sparrow were decidedly ahead of 
their usual spring appearance. One bird, the 
Pine Warbler, seen in Rock Creek Park by 
Mr. Carlyle S. Baer on March 5, was one 
day ahead of its previous earliest record of 
March 6, 1910. 

An index of the character of the bird-life 
about the city and suburbs of Washington 
may be gained from the following list of 
species most frequently seen during the 
month of February of this year: English 
Sparrow, Cardinal, Slate-colored Junco, 
American Crow, Fish Crow, Blue Jay. 

During the month of March the list was 
almost the same: English Sparrow, Cardinal, 
American Crow, Fish Crow, Song Sparrow, 
Purple Grackle, Blue Jay; and, during the 
latter half of the month, the American Robin. 

A single Duck Hawk, which is a rare species 
in this region, was seen by Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
at Plummer’s Island, Md., on February 109. 
The White-crowned Sparrow was observed 
by Dr. C. W. Richmond, feeding in his yard 
on the outskirts of the city of Washington 
on February 4, 5, 14, and 16. These occur- 
rences are of considerable interest, since 
there is apparently but one previous winter 
record of the species here. The same, or 
another bird was seen by Miss Katharine H. 
Stuart on March 26 near the tidal basin 
along the river at Washington. 

The Ducks of various species that have 
during the winter frequented the Potomac 
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River in numbers below the city, gradually 
departed for the north during the latter part 
of March, and by the last of the month were 
largely gone; but of course some will remain 
for a time into the month of April. The 
Canada Goose has been noted this year more 
frequently than usual, and several times in 
flocks of considerable size. Mr. Smith Riley 
saw two large flocks flying over the city 
March 23 and 24; and Mr. William F. 
Bancroft observed a flock of seventy-five on 
March 26. This apparent increase in num- 
bers of this interesting species is another of 
the many indications of the value of recent 
efforts at protection of our migratory water- 
fowl.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Surtey, Washington, D.C. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—Following an- 
other exceptionally mild winter, the migra- 
tions began on February 20, with the arrival 
of Crows, Robins, Bluebirds, Killdeers, Song 


Sparrows, Canada Geese, Meadowlarks, 


Bronzed Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Mourning Doves, and Greater Scaup Ducks. 
This is a larger number of arrivals for the 


first ‘wave’ than we have had in years. The 
birds composing it really belong to the first 
two ‘waves’. Then followed a lull until 
March s, when Northern Flickers and Tow- 
hees came, along with an increase in the 
numbers of the first arrivals. The next move- 
ment began on March g and ended on the 
13th, when the arrivals were Cowbird, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Great Blue Heron, Field Spar- 
row, Black Duck and Lesser Scaup Duck. 
The third movement came on the 17th, 18th 
and roth, a very marked movement of most 
of the birds that had already come, and the 
following: Baldpate, Pintail, Mallard, Green- 
winged Teal, Hooded Merganser, Bufflehead, 
Fox Sparrow, Rusty Blackbird, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Coot, Tree Swallow, and Shoveller,— 
the most marked movement was on the 18th. 
Turkey Vulture came on the 23d, Phoebe on 
the 24th, Woodcock and Vesper Sparrow on 
the 25th, White-throated Sparrow and Her- 
mit Thrush on the 26th. On March 31 the 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and Horned Grebe 
arrived; on April 1 Purple Martin; on April 
3, Upland Plover, Bonaparte’s Gull, Louisiana 
Water-Thrush, Blue-winged Teal, Pied-billed 
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Grebe and Bittern; on the 4th, Ruddy Duck; 
the sth, Loon; the 8th, Myrtle Warbler; the 
oth, Swamp Sparrow, Barn Swallow, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Bobolink; the roth, Brown 
Thrasher, Greater Yellow-legs, Grasshopper 
Sparrow, Savanna Sparrow, Palm Warbler; 
the Osprey and Chimney Swift on the 15th 
completed the migrations to date. Thus, it 
is seen that while some species are distinctly 
ahead of schedule others are equally behind 
schedule. Temperatures have been favorable 
for movements, for the most part, but the 
persistently wet weather, with cloudy and 
foggy nights have been hindrances.—Lynps 
Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—The past two months 
have been cold and rainy for the most part, 
but there has been a warm spring day here 
and there to encourage the birds. The first 
of these days was February 22, when Robins 
were reported from many points about the 
city. By March 1 they were fairly common, 
and Bluebirds, Meadowlarks, Song Sparrows, 
and Grackles were arriving almost every day. 

There have been no unusual records made 
recently, but a few early arrivals have been 
reported. A Fox Sparrow was seen at Hyde 
Lake February 26, and a Swamp Sparrow at 
Jackson Park, February 28, by Dr. Lewy. 
The writer saw a Sora Rail at Beach, IIl., 
April 11. Ducks are plentiful on the marshes 
and lake, eighteen species having been re- 
ported to date. Wood Ducks were seen 
March 12 and Red-head and Canvasback 
April 2. The American and Red-breasted 
Mergansers are the commonest Ducks along 
the lake and the Pintails and Mallards the 
commonest on the marshes. The lagoons in 
the city parks are always a refuge for Ducks 
in stormy weather. Ruddy Ducks were found 
in Jackson Park, February 26 and Ring- 
necked the 27th. 

The only Yellow-legs so far reported was 
seen at Warrenville, March 19, and the only 
Wilson Snipe, March 23, at the same place 
by Mr. H. B. Conover. Last year the third 
week in March found the marshes full of 
Snipe, with many Yellow-legs and Pectoral 
Sandpipers, and I have been at a loss to 
account for their absence so far this year. 

The migration seems to be fairly well under 
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way at this writing. Purple Martins, Tree 
and Barn Swallows appeared the last week 
with Savanna. Vesper, Field and White- 
throated Sparrows. A few Myrtle Warblers 
have also been seen. With the exception of 
the Snipe and other shore-birds there seems 
to be nothing out of the ordinary in the 
migration so far this year—CoLin CAMPBELL 
SANBORN, Chairman Report Committee, Chi- 
cago Ornithological Society. 


Minnesota Recion.—Following the se- 
vere sub-zero weather of mid-February 
there was a brief respite of a few milder days 
and then Minnesota, in common with almost 
the entire middle portion of North America, 
was visited on the 22d and 23d by a furious 
storm of thirty-six hours’ duration which was 
marked by rain, thunder and lightning, sleet, 
high wind, and finally a heavy fall of snow, 
the most serious winter disturbance that had 
occurred in five years. Eight inches of snow 
fell at Minneapolis and much more in the 
northern portion of the state. The high winds 
that prevailed led to immense drifts and the 
tie-up of communication of every kind was 
almost complete throughout the state. 
Duluth and other northern cities were liter- 
ally snowed under. The temperature, how- 
ever, was not very low, being in the vicinity 
of zero. The heavy sleet that preceded the 
snow froze over everything and thus pro- 
duced conditions that were very bad for most 
all wild creatures. The month of February 
closed with several very cold days, 11 degrees 
below at Minneapolis, 12 below at Duluth 
and 18 below at Moorhead. 

From this time on through March and the 
first half of April there have been no specially 
low temperatures but the weather has been 
almost uniformly cold and ‘raw,’ with 
rather frequent rains and sleet and now and 
then ‘skits’ of snow. Twice only, on April 3 
and April 8, has the temperature reached 60 
degrees. The ice went out of the Minnesota 
River on March 21 and on the 26th began 
coming over the Falls of St. Anthony at 
Minneapolis from the upper Mississippi, 
continuing to pass for many days on a stead- 
ily rising flood due to the melting of the vast 
deposit of snow in the country from which 
the river comes. . An additional heavy fall of 
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snow occurred in this northern country on 
March 27 and 28, amounting to 6 inches in 
the Red River Valley and nearly twice that 
amount in the Lake Superior region. On the 
night of April 10, after the early spring move- 
ment was well under way, there was a fall of 
about one-fourth inch of snow at Minne- 
apolis, accompanied by a fierce wind that 
reached almost the proportions of a blizzard. 
Horned Larks had both eggs and young at 
this time, and it is a marvel how they brought 
them safely through such terrible conditions. 

Between April 6 and 12 the ice went out of 
the smaller lakes in the vicinity of Minne- 
apolis, only a few days later than last year, 
but the larger lakes are still almost entirely 
covered with black and porous ice at the time 
of this writing—April 14. The lakes in the 
northern part of the state are still ice-bound. 

The latter half of February did not bring 
anything new in regard to winter birds. 
Evening Grosbeaks, Bohemian Waxwings, 
and Redpolls continued to be reported from 
all parts of the state, the Grosbeaks in con- 
siderable flocks in several places. The Mag- 
pie invasion seemed to have ended, no further 
reports being received. A flock of about fifty 
Snow Buntings was seen some 15 miles north 
of Minneapolis on February 18 by Mrs. Roy 
Hodson, a rather unusual occurrence of late 
years. Mrs. Hodson also reported a flock of 
about 100 Prairie Chickens wintering in the 
same locality. Dr. Leudtke, of Fairmount, 
Martin County, near the Iowa line, writes 
that Brewer’s Blackbirds wintered in a num- 
ber of places in that vicinity, feeding about 
pig-pens and doing very well. The Doctor 
also reported a Song Sparrow in his yard on 
February 24, possibly a bird that had passed 
the winter nearby. Bernard Bailey saw many 
Horned Larks at Elk River, north of Minne- 
apolis, on February 18, after which they 
disappeared until early in March. The first 
Horned Larks were reported at Minneapolis 
on March 4 by Miss Tillish and soon there- 
after they became more numerous than for 
years past, remaining to breed here. The 
first nest was reported on March 24 within 
the city limits (Mr. William Butler). It 
contained four eggs. Between that date and 
April 14 three additional nests are known to 
have been discovered, all containing young— 
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April 2 (Miss Morse), April 8, two young just 
hatched (Mrs. Cook), and April 14 a nest 
with four young about four days old on the 
Ft. Snelling prairie (Roberts). The last nest 
passed safely through the blizzard of April 
10. In previous articles I have remarked 
upon the scarcity of this bird as a breeding 
species in this vicinity in recent years but 
this spring marks apparently a return of the 
bird in fair numbers as all observers report 
its continued presence. 

Geese and many Ducks entered the south- 
ern counties in early March, the former 
reaching Roseau near the Canadian Line 
April 2 (Fryklund). Omitting mention of 
‘strays,’ Robins appeared in the southern 
part of the state in the second week in March 

March 13 at Fairmount and Montevideo, 
March 14 at Ivanhoe, March 15 at Minne- 
apolis—reaching the middle of the state by 
the last of the month—March 27 at Detroit 
and Fergus Falls—and the northern counties 
in early April—April 5 at Roseau, April 6 at 
Duluth. The arrival dates for the Bluebird, 
Song Sparrow, Meadowlark, Pheebe, Kill- 
deer, and Marsh Hawk were very nearly the 
same, the Phorbe a few days later than the 
others. Herring Gulls from the south ap- 
peared in the gorge of the Mississippi below 
St. Anthony Falls on March 14. Great Blue 
Herons were at their nesting-place on Lake 
Minnetonka March 25 while the ice was still 
firm in the lake (Commons). The first Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were reported on the Uni- 


versity campus March 27 (Miss Sewell). 
The following record is for Minneapolis and 


vicinity: 

April 2. Hermit Thrush (Mrs. Keyes); 
Fox Sparrow (Mrs. McIntire); a Saw-whet 
Owl, very tame. Buds of the red-berried 
elder opening in sheltered places. 

April 4. A flight of Red-tailed Hawks. 
The Saw-whet Owl seen yesterday was today 
perched in the same place, eating, piece-meal, 
a Song Sparrow. 

April 5. First Martin. 
in bloom (Huff). 

April 6. Rusty 
flocks. 

April 8. White-throated Sparrow (Mrs. 
Keyes). A Grinnell’s Water-Thrush seen by 
the writer was many days ahead of any pre- 


First soft maples 


Blackbirds migrating in 
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vious record for this species. A pair of Spar- 
row Hawks examining a possible nesting-hole 
(Commons). 

April 9. Skunk cabbage in bloom in Min- 
nehaha Glen and some plants almost through 
blooming (Huff). 

April ro. A flock of fifty White Pelicans 
alighted and spent most of the day in a 
medium-sized lake within the city limits 
(Lake Nokomis), an interesting and unique 
occurrence that attracted much attention. 
A Red-bellied Sapsucker at St. Paul (Thomp- 
son). 

April 11. First pasque flowers in bloom. 
A flock of twenty-five Bohemian Waxwings 
(Mrs. Wicks). 

April.12. A Migrant Shrike. Large flocks 
of Purple Finches; they are very common this 
spring but were almost entirely absent last 
spring. 

April 14. Double -crested Cormorants; 
many Ring-necked Ducks in pairs; Coots in 
large numbers; a pair of Sapsuckers. There 
is very little evidence of vegetation starting 
in the woods.—Tuomas S. Rosperts, Zoo- 
logical Museum, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City Recion.—A review of local 
notes for the past winter shows some unusual 
records. Persistent and entirely authentic 
reports from five points in this vicinity 
establish the fact that three species of shore- 
birds braved the rigors of a rather severe 
winter to remain here throughout the entire 
season. These birds were the Killdeer, 
Wilson’s Snipe, and Greater Yellow-legs. 
This is unprecedented in the case of the Kill- 
deer and Greater Yellow-legs, so far as is 
known to local observers. William Andrews 
remembers Wilson’s Snipe wintering here in 
previous years, and there are older records 
extant. 

The Mergansers, Doves, and Kingfisher 
referred to in the last letter, remained all 
winter, and a correspondent a hundred 
miles up the Missouri River writes that a 
few Mallards, Pintails, and Golden-eye 
wintered in his region. 

A nest of the Great Horned Owi was found 
near Lawrence on February 18 by Mr. Jean 
Linsdale. The two eggs were deposited on 
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the bare floor of a cavity in an immense 
cottonwood tree and were nearly ready to 
hatch. This is late for eggs of this species in 
this region. 

Water-fowl began to move north early this 
year. By late February eleven species of 
Ducks and the Canada Goose had been 
recorded. The heaviest early flights were on 
February 19 and 22. On February 23, the 
first movement of Sparrows was noted, when 
numbers of Song, Swamp, and some Lincoln’s 
were seen and heard, followed on the 26th by 
the first large flocks of returning Harris’s 
and White-throats with a few Fox Sparrows. 
At least a thousand Siskins and a few small 
flocks of Purple Finches, all silent, were 
noted between these two dates. Immediately 
after the blizzard of February 28 a dozen 
sizable flocks of Ducks were seen on the 
Missouri River just above the city, and from 
this date until March 5 a general movement 
among the early land-birds seemed to be 
under way. 

Meadowlarks, singing, and fighting, ap- 
peared in numbers on their breeding-stands 
on March 6. It will be remembered by local 
observers that this is nearly three weeks 
Jater than these birds came in numbers last 
year, which was an abnormally early season. 
Robins and Bluebirds took up their breeding- 
stands about the same time this year, and 
Prairie Horned Larks had been carrying 
nesting material for some time. Nine pairs of 
these Larks were under observation daily 
but no nests were found until the 12th of the 
month. Purple Martins arrived in force on 
March 15, though scouts had been seen as 
early As the 8th. 

Owing to a far more backward season than 
last year, the first full spring chorus did not 
burst forth until March 11. By and on March 
17 species too numerous to list were present 
and passing through, and singing and mating 
birds were making every grove and pasture 
ring with wild melody. A typical wave of 
thousands of the larger Sparrows came in on 
the 18th to add to the already crowded 
thickets and weed patches. Harris’s Spar- 
rows of course predominated, and it is good 
to see this fine species returning in its old- 
time abundance. 

The horde .of Red-winged Blackbirds 
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referred to in the January-February letter 
from this point remained in their winter 
quarters until some time during the first 
week of March. It will be recalled that these 
birds were all females, and it is interesting to 
record that their place was taken immedi- 
ately by returning flocks of males. The 
inference is that these wintering females 
were of a northern subspecies the males of 
which had wintered north of here. A good 
series of specimens was taken and it is con- 
fidently expected that the form will turn out 
to be A. P. fortis. 

During the first three weeks of March at 
least a dozen nests of the Prairie Horned 
Lark were under observation, but owing to a 
period of cold and wet weather, results were 
far from satisfactory. However, records con- 
tinue to slowly accumulate, indicating that 
three-egg sets are the rule in this region for 
the early laying of this species. 

A breeding pair of Killdeers was seen on 
March 20 when the usual broken-wing tactics 
were used to lure the observer away from the 
eggs. Another wave of returning Sparrows 
of several species was observed on March 25, 
and on the 28th a flock of nine migrating 
Prairie Horned Larks was noted coincident 
with the finding of a nest of this species con- 
taining three slightly incubated eggs. On 
the 29th Chipping Sparrows were seen car- 
rying nesting material, and on the 31st the 
height of the Flicker flight was on, noticeable 
this year owing to unusual numbers of these 
flashy and noisy birds. 

A hard freeze on the night of the last day 
of March doubtless endangered the eggs of 
some of the early nesters, though the danger 
was not to compare to the Easter blizzards 
of the past two years. 

The arrival of several species was noted on 
April 2, including Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
(weakly singing), Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
Least Flycatcher, a single Chimney Swift 
(early), and a single, silent Brown Thrasher. 
A barn Owl, extremely rare in this neighbor- 
hood, was flushed from a pine tree in Forest 
Hill Cemetery on April 9. Juncos are still 
(April 13th) present in abundance over the 
entire region. This is late even for stragglers 
and may be accounted for by the recent two 
weeks of wet weather, though other small 
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species do not seem to have been incon- 
venienced by it—Harry Harris, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DENVER REGION.—Midwinter has here- 
tofore seemed the least interesting, in an 
avian way, of all our seasons. The winter 
with us gives possibilities of noting many 
interesting species because of the proximity 
of the Rockies. This is true even of late 
winter, notwithstanding that it is a transition 
period. The past season (and in fact all the 
winter) in and about Denver has seemed 
exceptionally quiet so far as birds are 
concerned. 

On January 18 we had zero weather, yet 
Robins were noted in the city, and on the 
20th (zero weather again) a Batchelder’s 
Woodpecker was seen very busily cleaning 
the tree trunks in my neighboring park. On 
the South Fork of the South Platte River, 
near Cheesman Dam, hundreds of Robins 
remain all winter, attracted, doubtless, by 
an abundance of food in the timber and shrub 
growth. It is possible that a few of these 
birds may wander, any time that it is ex- 
tremely cold, into Denver (air line only about 
30 miles) 

On February 22, a Sharp-shinned Hawk was 
seen on the campus of the University of 
Colorado (Boulder). This Hawk frequently 
haunts our parks and small towns all winter; 
it doubtless takes heavy toll of the English 
Sparrow in such areas, but since its dis- 
crimination is probably guided only by the 
taste of flesh, it most likely also destroys 
many House Finches. 

It is common to see two subspecies of 
Chickadees here all winter, the Long-tailed 
and the Mountain. During the season now 
passing, only the Mountain form has been 
observed; many have visited my home 
neighborhood every day. This interesting 
little bird frequently becomes so soiled by 
the city dust, smoke, and grime that the 
white supercilliary line seems black, making 
it extremely difficult to determine if the 
bird be the one form or the other. 

No Bohemian Waxwings have appeared 
wn the region during the entire winter but, 
as said before, they have occurred in large 
numbers in and about Grand Junction. 
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Townsend’s Solitaire is a bird of irregular 
occurrence in Denver; some remain all winter 
yet it is most commonly noted in numbers 
during the fall and early spring migrations. 
One appeared in the vicinity of my house on 
February 9, and, at the time, I hoped it 
portended an early spring, a wish not entirely 
unsatisfied, since several species have arrived 
in force somewhat earlier than usual, amongst 
which are the Pine Siskin (seen on February 
14), Robins almost daily since January 15, 
Bluebirds from February 23 on. Meadow- 
larks have remained in the region in large 
numbers all winter and have invaded the 
city suburbs considerably earlier than the 
average, one being detected in Cheesman 
Park on March 12. On the same day, and in 
the same locality, four species and sub- 
species of Juncos were seen, to-wit, Slate- 
colored, Shufeldt’s Gray-headed and Pink- 
sided. Notwithstanding this, however, 
Juncos continued relatively scarce as during 
the previous winter months. 

No opportunity has presented itself for 
me to visit a locality wherein Ducks and 
other water-birds might be found; that they 
are here is very evident, since the Killdeer 
has been detected flying over the city and in 
the suburbs on several different occasions. 

On March 26, the first Say’s Phoebe was 
seen, and the Gray-headed Junco still 
lingers in the region, it being the last Junco 
to leave the plains. Robins have appeared in 
swarms after light snowstorms of March 18, 
and April 9, and 12. 

The House Finch and the Bluebird both 
are busy now building nests while the 
resident Robins give us a chorus each 
morning at daybreak.—W. H. Bercro.p, 
Denver, Colo. 


PorTLAND (ORE.) ReEcion.—The spring 
months in the Oregon district have 
been exceedingly backward, and, as far as 
vegetation and crops are concerned, the 
spring season is now nearly a month behind 
the average. This has checked very markedly 
the bird movement, and the birds have been 
slow in arriving and have not been as 
abundant in numbers as usual. While we do 
not have the great migration waves so 
noticeable in the Mississippi Valley and on 
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the Atlantic Coast, there is a marked migra- 
tion movement in this district. The migrating 
birds are much less numerous, both as to 
individuals and species, in a given period 
than they would be in a similar period in the 
East. 

The first migrating Western Bluebirds 
were noted on February 3, but it was the 
roth before any great numbers of them were 
present. A few Bluebirds remained in this 
district all winter, but it is quite easy to 
detect the migration movement by the in- 
crease in the number of individuals present. 

On February 13, while en route to Red- 
mond, Ore., which is about 250 miles east 
and south of Portland, immense numbers of 
Robins were noted. This country is covered 
with junipers, and the only thing I ever 
noted comparable to the numbers of Robins 
which swarmed out of the juniper trees 
where they had been roosting, has been in 
some of the big Crow roosts in the Middle 
West. The Robins in this particular case 
had been roosting alongside the track and it 
was barely daylight when the train disturbed 
them. They flew up and circled about like a 
veritable swarm of bees before scattering 
from the roost. 

On my return to Portland from the Red- 
mond country I saw the first pair of Killdeers 
on February 17. The numbers increased 
daily until they were quite abundant by the 
20th of the month. In this country the Kill- 
deers are much more familiar birds than in 
some other sections. I recall my astonish- 
ment on the occasion of my first visit to the 
Oregon Agricultural College in December, 
about gthree years ago, to see hundreds of 
Killdeers running over the campus as I had 
been accustomed to seeing Robins in other 
places. I have become accustomed to 
them now but often think of my feelings 
when I observed them at first. 

On March 17, Mr. R. C. Steele noted a 
great flight of Geese down the Columbia 
River. This was the first big flight of the 
season, although small flocks and few birds 
had been noted in January and throughout 
February. Mr. Steele states that most of 
the birds in the flock were Canada Geese. 

Mr. S. G. Jewett reports that on March 17 
he saw three Rough-legged Hawks in Uma- 
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tilla County and on the roth a Redpoll and 
a Say’s Phoebe at Pendleton. The Redpoll 
is rather an unusual record as they have not 
appeared in Oregon for the past several 
years. This particular bird was a male in 
full plumage. On the 21st, Mr. Jewett noted 
a Magpie nest containing three fresh eggs, 
in the same district. 

The first migrating bands of Audubon’s 
Warblers appeared at Portland on the 
morning of March 20. They have been 
common ever since. On the 22d a single 
Northern Violet-green Swallow was ob- 
served in the suburbs of Portland, and on 
the 26th great numbers of them were present. 
On March 27, a large flock of Evening Gros- 
beaks were present in a tree in front of the 
hotel windows at Dallas where I was staying. 
These birds were present every morning for 
a week while I remained in this place. The 
flock numbered between twenty-five and 
fifty, varying between the two numbers. On 
the same date the first Turkey Buzzard of 
this season was noted. 

About April 1, the weather became some- 
what warmer and the birds appeared more 
active and in greater numbers. The Western 
Savanna Sparrows were noted on April 1, and 
Western Chipping Sparrows and Oregon 
Vesper Sparrows on the 3d. All of the ordi- 
nary spring birds, such as Bluebirds, Robins, 
White-crowned Sparrows, Golden-crowned 
Sparrows and others became much more 
abundant and more noticeable at this time. 
On April 8, the first Rufous Hummer was 
noted. It came to a flowering currant bush 
in the writer’s yard and has appeared there 
daily since. On April 9, a field trip of con- 
siderable duration was taken but no new 
migrating birds were noted although there 
was a great increase in the Golden-crowned 
Kinglets in the coniferous forests. Both 
Oregon and Chestnut-backed Chickadees 
were also common, and California Creepers 
and Seattle Wrens were noted to be particu- 
larly numerous for this season of the year. 
This is particularly true of the California 
Creeper. Fully a dozen were noted during the 
trip, which is probably as many as the writer 
has seen altogether in western Oregon. On 
my return to Portland on April 1 I noted 
that the abundant Gulls which have been 
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about the harbor all winter had decreased in 
numbers very much and only an occasional 
one seems to be present where there were 
dozens a few days ago.—Ira N. GABRIELSON, 
Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recion.—Spring has ad- 
vanced with such lagging steps that Nature 
is still wearing the garb of mid-March. The 
tender green foliage of hazel, spirea, and live 
oak are awaiting the encouragement of warm 
sunshine and balmy air before venturing too 
boldly forth. 
waiting. 

On April 13, among the water-birds on San 


The birds, too, seem to be 


Francisco Bay were many Bonaparte’s Gulls. 
Ordinarily they busy themselves about the 
outlets of the sewers or sun themselves on the 
tide-lands near the shore, but on this date 
they were following the boats in company 
with the other Gulls. Of these the California 
Gulls were most numerous, Western Gulls 
Ringbills scarce, and Glaucous- 
Lesser Scaup, 


common, 
wings limited to immatures. 
White-winged Scoters and Surf Scoters dotted 
the bay, and only two or three Western 


Grebes were seen. Shore-birds were con- 


spicuous by their absence. Only two, the size 


of Willets, were seen although the tide was 
favorable for feeding. 

In Golden Gate Park, on the same day, 
eight downy Mallard ducklings followed their 
mother across North Lake, and Ruddy Ducks 
were in nuptial plumage. Observation of 
marsh-birds was limited to one day—March 
18. Conditions were still those of midwinter 
with vegetation very backward. Heavy rains 
had flooded the country for miles about, so 
that it was impossible to discover the rendez- 
vous of Avocets and Stilts, if they were 
present. Coots, Dowitchers, and Killdeer 
were abundant. 

Among the land-birds, many of the per- 
manent residents are mating and a few have 
been found building. On April 6, Bush-Tits 
had a nest half finished, while an Anna’s 
Hummingbird had a family partly raised. 
Unfortunately for the latter, the owner of the 
house under whose eaves she had built her 
nest found it necessary, in order to do some 
painting, to pull down the vine which gave the 
nest support. The nest was removed to a 
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nearby bush and protected by a roof of cor- 
rugated paper. The mother bird, however, 
continued her duties and the young are nearly 
ready for flight (April 14). Purple Finches, 
Rufous-crowned Sparrows, and Nuttall’s 
Sparrows are in full song, the last singing at 
all hours of the night. A pair of Lark Spar- 
rows was seen on April 2 on the hill above 
Fort Baker. On April 13, in Golden Gate 
Park, Pacific Yellow-throats and Vigors’ 
Wrens were evidently mated. 

Winter visitants have been more affected 
by the unusually low temperatures than have 
the permanent residents. Audubon’s War- 
blers have been reduced in numbers since 
January, while Golden-crowned Sparrows 
and Fox Sparrows have deserted their usual 
feeding-grounds on north-sloping hills. A 
banded White-throated Sparrow, an unusual 
bird on this coast, has remained on the feed- 
ing-ground since December 8. Intermediate 
Sparrows are more numerous now than at 
any time during the winter and are passing 
through the prenuptial moult. Cedar Wax- 
wings are feeding on the berries in the park at 
Lake Merritt. Townsend’s Warblers are 
abundant in the Claremont Hotel grounds, 
on the Berkeley campus, and in other favorite 
spots, and are singing freely. Golden-crowned 
Kinglets and Varied Thrushes have been 
seen on the campus, but they have not been 
abundant. The call of a little Western Winter 
Wren, which has been a familiar note heard 
daily through the winter, was missed early 
in March. 

Earliest dates reported for spring migrants 
are: Lutescent Warbler, March 14 (Snake 
Road); Violet-green Swallow, March 18 
(Baumberg); House Wren, March 22 (Clare- 
mont Canyon); Pileolated Warbler, March 
25 (Claremont Canyon); Western Flycatcher, 
March 28, and Warbling Vireo, March 30 
(Strawberry Canyon).—AMELIA SANBORN 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REG1Ion.—Continued wintry 
weather, with frequent storms in the moun- 
tains and cold winds from the extensive snow- 
covered areas, retards the development of 
vegetation and, apparently, also the north- 
ward movements of birds. According to the 
state crop report, issued April 10, the bloom- 
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ing of the fruit trees is from two to four weeks 
late. 

While the average monthly temperature 
for the season in Los Angeles has been but 
one degree below the normal, to the average 
citizen it has seemed very cold. To be exact, 
I called upon the observer at the meteoro- 
logical station this morning for data. The 
station on Mount Wilson this morning, April 
13, recorded a temperature of 19° Fahr. The 
rainfall for the season recorded there to date 
has been 59.32 inches, which is three and one- 
half times the amount that fell last year. In 
Los Angeles the record to date is 19.06 inches, 
five one-hundredths of an inch of which fell 
yesterday, partly in the form of a snow-flurry 
from the severe storm which prevailed in the 
mountains. The prevailing low tempera- 
tures are serving to hold the snow on the 
mountains and while the streams are run- 
ning bank-full there has been little flood 
damage during the period covered by this 
report, the rainfall for March having been 
below normal. The winter land-birds are 
still here in numbers. Band-tailed 
Pigeons are reported from many localities in 
flocks of considerable size. A resident of the 
oak regions in the Santa Ana Mountains 
reports a serious depletion of mast on which 
he depends for forage for hogs in consequence 
of the consumption of acorns by the hundreds 
of Pigeons which have invaded the region. 
Lewis’s Woodpeckers were noted as recently 
as April 12. Mountain Bluebirds and Slender- 
billed Nuthatches have not been noted since 
the middle of March. 

A Northern Flicker was a visitor at the 
drinking-fountain in the garden of one of our 
Pasadena members March 10. To this same 
garden, during the last few days, have come 
an Orange-crowned Warbler and -a Calliope 
Hummingbird. The Rufous Hummingbird 
was first noted February 13, again on the 
24th, and frequently since that date. Feb- 
ruary 19, a small flock of Swallows was seen 
flying high, unidentified. Violet-green Swal- 
lows were recorded February 22. The 
Lutescent Warbler was seen February 22 and 
24, but did not become common until late 
March. March 7, Lawrence’s Goldfinch 
appeared. March 15, many swallows in a 
mixed flock, mainly the Violet-Green, passed 
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northward over the San Gabriel River. 
March 26, there was a large influx of Tree 
Swallows with a few Barn and Rough- 
winged. Purple Martins arrived March 17, 
and Arizona Hooded Orioles March 15. 
Kingbirds were first noted March 22, when 
Western Vesper Sparrows were seen, and the 
flight-song of the Horned Lark and the 
Meadowlark noted. Bullock’s Oriole was not 
recorded until March 30. April 2, the Black- 
headed Grosbeaks were seen in two different 
localities, and during the succeeding week 
arrived in numbers. The list of Warblers to 
date includes only the Lutescent, Pileolated, 
Black-throated Gray, and Calaveras; but 
few individuals have been seen. Flycatchers 
have also been scarce, only an occasional 
Western, Traill’s, and Ash-throated 
having been recorded. Warbling and Cassin’s 
Vireos have been noted occasionally. 

The lure of the desert, with its riot of bloom 
following the unwonted abundance of mois- 
ture, has drawn some of our group of bird 
observers to Palm Springs where the Verdin 
was found building, and to the Mohave where 
the Desert Black-throated Sparrow oblig- 
ingly perched upon the sagebrush while all 
his points were observed. In the latter local- 
ity the Sage Thrasher was also found. 

About the middle of February, large flights 
of Wild Geese were noted and Ducks were 
very numerous in the sloughs. Canvasback, 
Pintail, Shoveller, Scaup, Redhead, Green- 
winged, and Cinnamon Teal were noted. 
March 12 and 18, Glaucous-winged and 
California Gulls were leaving, Horned Grebes 
and Egrets were last seen on the latter date 
when both were showing signs of nuptial 
plumes. On the same date occurred the first 
recorded appearance of the Hudsonian Cur- 
lew this season, two individuals. One Long- 
billed Curlew, one Yellow-legs, and one Black- 
necked Stilt were listed. 

March 26, about fifty Hudsonian Curlew 
and a few Marbled Godwits had joined the 
company, together with hordes of small 
Sandpipers. March 15, a large flock of 
White Pelicans was seen passing north- 
ward. On March 19 and 26, large flights of 
Little Brown Cranes were noted over Pasa- 
dena.—FRANCES B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Tue Brrps oF British GuIANA. Based on 
the Collections of Frederick Vavasour 
McConnell. By CHARLES CouBB. With a 
Preface by Mrs. F. V. McConnell. London. 
Bernard Quaritch. 8vo. Vol. I, 1916, 
liiit+-s28 pages; Vol. II, 1921, lxxviii+ 
615 pages. Folding map, 20 colored plates, 
numerous half-tones and line-cuts. 

We are often asked for a textbook on the 
birds of tropical America and _ heretofore 
have been unable to refer the inquirer to any 
one work which would serve the purposes of 
identification as well as give some general 
account of habits. With the completion of 
Mr. Chubb’s report on the McConnell col- 
lection there is at last available a book in 
English treating of a large proportion of the 
birds of northern South America, with de- 
scriptions of every species and plates or line 
cuts of many of them. 

The edition of this book is 
limited to 250 copies, a fact which not only 
increases its price (which we think is two 
pounds per volume) but, unfortunately, re- 
stricts the size of the audience it seems so 
well designed to serve. 

Mr. McConnell did not live to complete 
the work he began so well, and his widow has 
not only secured the services of Mr. Chubb in 
producing these two fine memorial volumes, 
but has defrayed the cost of their publication 
and, finally, presented the collection on which 
they are based to the British Museum, thus 
reaping to the utmost the fruits of Mr. 
McConnell’s labors.—F. M. C. 


valuable 


THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS. 
By WitiiaM T. HorRNADAY. 12mo. 328 
pages, numerous half-tones. 

Mr. Hornaday’s many years’ service as 
director of the New York Zodlogical Park 
has given him exceptional opportunities to 
become intimately acquainted with many of 
the animals under his charge. Unfortunately, 
he devotes only one chapter of his book to 
birds, and that is based largely on the ob- 
servations of others, but the student of 
mammals will find here a wealth of intensely 
interesting information. 


Convinced of our kinship with the forms 
of life below us in the evolutionary scale, 
Mr. Hornaday writes with both insight and 
sympathy, and his book may be commended 
to the materialist on one side and the ultra- 
humanitarian on the other as a sane con- 
ception of our position in the world of 
animals.—F. M. C. 


Waat Birps Have Done with Me, By 
Victor Kutcuin, M. D., a Bird-Lover. 
Boston. Richard G. Badger.  12mo. 
274 pages. 


Dr. Kutchin may well sign himself a bird- 
lover, for every page of his book expresses the 
warmth of his feeling for feathered folk. 
Nowhere have we read a more eloquent and 
genuine tribute to the part birds may play 
in our lives, and we commend this volume to 
everyone who wishes to realize the value of 
birds to man and to establish intimate per- 
sonal relations with them.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—In the death of Charles B. 
Cory, America has lost a man of large caliber 
who left an indelible mark on the history of 
Ornithology. Throughout early and middle 
life he used his considerable independent 
means in development and employment of 
unusual and varied talents for many fields, 
from music and golf to the study of birds. 
After the loss of his fortune, some fifteen 
years ago, and until his death, he held the 
post of Curator of Zoélogy in the Chicago 
Museum. “It has been said that ornithology 
to him was a game—the greatest and best 
game he played. If so, he played it like other 
games, to win, and none knew better than he 
that winners never quit.” In the April Auk 
Osgood’s résumé (with half-tone portrait) 
of Cory’s life has much biographical and 
historical interest. In this issue also, Preble 
sketches the career of Roderick Ross Mac- 
Farlane (half-tone portrait), MacFarlane 
was an intrepid fur-trader in the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, to whom we owe 
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the foundations of our knowledge of the 
ornithology of northern Canada. 

F. C. R. Jourdain reviews our knowledge 
of the nesting of the Barnacle Goose on 
precipitous crags in the north, giving details 
of observations thereon in Spitzbergen, and 
a full-page photograph of its nest with eggs. 
A. A. Saunders discusses flight-songs and 
mating-songs. A bird’s flight-song may or 
may not likewise be its mating-song. E. R. 
Kalmbach compares the food of the Starling 
in Britain and America. With the recent 
increase of this bird to excessive numbers in 
Britain, associated with a heavy migration 
to the island in fall, its food habits have be- 
come injurious, whereas in America it is still 
distinctly beneficial to agriculture. Chapin 
gives the results of an anatomical study of 
the male American Bittern in breeding season, 
corroborating Bradford Torrey’s observation 
that the pumping note is dependent on ex- 
tension of the neck with air, and discussing 
the probable mechanics of the process (illus- 
trated). Baldwin presents some details of 
bird-banding in 1921 (traps, and handling a 
bird in banding, illustrated from photo- 


graphs). Mention is made of two Blue Jays 
at least six years old, a Cardinal at least five, 
a White-throated Sparrow of at least six 
years, which had made five trips to the north 


(from Georgia) and return, since being 
banded. A Myrtle Warbler, at least five 
years old, has made four trips. A transient 
Chipping Sparrow, passing through in March, 
is at least five years old. In Ohio, a Chimney 
Swift which came down the identical chimney 
in June gf 1916, 1917, and 1921, must have 
been south each intervening winter. 

In faunal papers, M. W. Daly gives an 
annotated summer list of 90 species from the 
southern Catskills, 14 being considered mi- 
grants; W. Rowan presents an annotated 
list of 106 species, the results of work at 
Indian Bay, Manitoba, from June 15 to 
August 4, 1920; and G, Wilson, an annotated 
list of 178 birds of Bowling Green, Ky. 
Oberholser lists various proposed changes in 
the ‘A. O. U. Check-list of North American 
Birds.’ 

In ‘General Notes’ faunal items as usual 
predominate. From late January through 
February, 1922, a:remarkable assemblage of 
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Canvasback Ducks, estimated at 10,000 
birds, is reported from the Detroit River 
(E. S. Wilson). An increase of American 
Egrets is noted in Chatham County, Ga. 
(W. J. Ericksen). The introduced ‘Hunga- 
rian’ Partridge has become established in 
Saskatchewan (J. S. Dexter). The Black 
Vulture has been largely driven out of 
Georgetown, British Guiana, because of its 
proved pollution of the water-supply (C. A. 
Wood). In describing a Connecticut nesting 
of the Henslow’s Sparrow, A. A. Saunders 
comments on hearing “only the short song.” 
The reviewer has been familiar with a colony 
of Henslow’s Sparrows on Long Island each 
summer since 1912, and never having heard 
anything but the short song, has wondered 
if there could possibly be confusion between 
the notes of this bird and those of the Grass- 
hopper Sparrow, the flickering song of which 
is at times more frequent than its conventional 
one. The two species sometimes, but not 
usually, nest in identical situations. 

E. L. Poole records a variety and numbers 
of northern breeding shore-birds among 
other water-birds seen at islands off Virginia, 
June 30 to July 2, 1921, including species, 
such as Black-breasted Plover and Knot, 
which would probably not have returned 
from the north at that date. This is a very 
interesting record, to discuss which space is 
not here available. Birds heard passing 
southeasterly over Iowa at night with a 
January storm (E. D. Nauman) sound, to 
the reviewer, like Snow Buntings. In bird- 
banding William I. Lyon finds that individual 
birds of a given species differ markedly in 
temperament.—J. T. N. 


Book News 

The Department of Public Instruction of 
the State of Pennsylvania, through its Super- 
intendent, Dr. Thos. E. Finegan, has issued 
an exceptionally attractive and useful Arbor 
and Bird Day Manual. (Address, Harrisburg.) 

The contents of the Bulletin of the 
Illinois Audubon Society for the spring of 
1922, an illustrated pamphlet of 48 pages, 
bespeaks the continued activity of this or- 
ganization as a society not alone for the 
preservation, but for the study of birds (Ad- 
dress, 1649, The Otis Building, Chicago). 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue IBIs, organ of the British Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union (founded in 1858) speaks with 
the authority of maturity and the force 
of a conservatism which has ever character- 
ized its editorial policy. Praise, therefore, 
from The Ibis is praise indeed, and only 
mock modesty would prevent us from ad- 
mitting that the following quotation from 
the April issue of this magazine has given us 
so much pleasure that we cannot resist 
sharing the quotation—and we hope the 
pleasure—with the readers of Brrp-Lore: 
“We have nothing quite like Brrp-LoreE on 
this side of the Atlantic, and it seems a pity 
that the British Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds has not been able to attempt 
something of the kind. It is certainly the 
most attractive of all the popular magazines 
dealing with birds.” Comment follows on 
various articles and reports which have 
appeared in recent numbers of Brrp-Lore, 
including the Christmas Censuses, and with 
a discrimination which, if possible, increases 
our already high estimate of the reviewer's 
judgment, he calls special attention to “the 
very useful Seasonal Reports from all parts 
of the United States which are to be found 
in each number.” 


Wuite our thoughts for the moment are 
on that side of the Atlantic to which the 
writer just quoted refers, we take occasion 
to speak of a provision of the British law 
regulating the importation of plumage which 
went into effect April 1, 1922. This measure 
permits the importation into England of 
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feathers from the Ostrich and Eider, and to 
this list other species may be added from 
time to time. But may we call the attention 
of those who are responsible for such addi- 
tions, to the evil results which may follow the 
enforced concentration of the efforts of 
millinery collectors on specified birds? If 
the demands of fashion had not singled out 
for destruction Egrets, Paradise Birds, 
Crowned Pigeons, Least Terns, etc., we 
should not have witnessed the whole- 
sale destruction of these species which 
has threatened them with extermination. 
So, the naming of certain species as the 
legitimate prey of the milliners may be 
equivalent to signing their death warrant 
and this, in other respects, admirable law, 
may thus defeat the very ends it was de- 
signed to serve. 


Birp-Lore frequently receives lists of 
birds found nesting on an acre, in a garden, 
orchard, or other definitely circumscribed 
area, and when space permits we publish the 
more interesting of these contributions. 
Observations of this kind, but on a some- 
what larger scale, are now cailed for by the 
Biological Survey at Washington, which pro- 
poses to resume the systematic ‘bird counts’ 
it began in 1914. It is just as important to 
learn the bird population of deserts as of 
more favored places, and anyone with time 
and experience is eligible for this work with- 
out regard to the nature of area available for 
examination. Blanks and instructions may 
be obtained from the Survey. 


OBjJECTION has been made to our outline of 
the “requirements” of the ornithologist, pub- 
lished in the last issue of Brrp-Lore, on the 
ground that they are too “severe.” In our 
opinion, however, they are not severe enough, 
and a more detailed treatment of the subject 
would show how broad a foundation should 
be laid by the professional ornithologist. 
But one need not be a professional ornitholo- 
gist to enjoy the privilege of association 
with birds. To paraphrase a saying, one 
“may love birds and hate ornithology.” 
But the bird-lover may be assured that 
his love of birds will increase with his 
knowledge of them. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE COURTSHIP OF BIRDS 


“All the world loves a lover.” It loves him because at this period of his 
life, whatever good there is latent within him, whatever gentleness, comes 
to the surface, and his real personality shines forth. Whether that per- 
sonality be attractive or not does not concern us, it is at least interesting 
if it is real. And so it is with birds, the period of courtship brings out the 
personality of the bird and the characteristics of the species as at no other 
time. One might easily learn to recognize every bird in his locality at sight, 
but he does not really know a single species until he has followed its courtship 
and peeped into its home life. Indeed we can understand but little of what 
we hear from birds and not much more of what we see until we have followed 
with a discerning eye through the period 6f mating and the rearing of the 
young. Their weird calls and their enchanting songs, their elegant plumes 
and their varied colors, their amusing antics and, indeed, many of their strange 
structures take on a new meaning after we have watched their courtship per- 
formances. We are all familiar with the display of the Peacock and the domestic 
Turkey and have watched the vain struttings and excited chippering of the? 
Sparrow in the street, but the story of the vast majority of our commonest 
birds has never been fully written. Some that are conspicuous in their demon- 
strations, anyone can observe, but those that are less demonstrative require 
most careful observation and a trained understanding. How many bird- 
lovers, for example, who are so familiar with the Chickadees and Nuthatches 
at their feeding-stations during the winter, have marked the change which 
comes over them during March and April, and how many could describe their 
courtship performances? 

The most conspicuous feature of a bird’s courtship is its song. So much 
has been written on bird-song, including an article in this Department for 
May-June, 1920, that we will pass over it with a word. The song-period 
varies with different species from those, like the Song Sparrow, that commence 
with the first warm days of early spring and keep it up far into the molting 
season of August and September, to those, like the Veery and Hermit Thrushes, 
that seldom waste a song until the females arrive on the nesting-grounds. 
And these same birds usually cease singing soon after the eggs hatch, though 
they are often heard from again upon the inspiration of a second brood. Some 
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birds, like the Meadowlark, the Yellowthroat, and the Ovenbird, have remark- 
able flight-songs which differ from their ordinary songs, and other birds, iike 
the Black and White Warbler, sing, during the nesting-time, a song radically 
different from that used during migration. The interpretation of the different 
songs sung by birds is as difficult as it is fascinating and offers a rare field for 
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ROBIN SINGING 
Song is the most conspicuous feature of the courtship of birds 


observation to those who have trained their ears to bird music and their minds 
to the philosophy of evolution. 

The song of a bird is primarily an announcement to the female of the 
presence of the male and a challenge to other males of his species to keep out 
of the territory which he is guarding. The male birds ordinarily precede the 
females on the northward flight, and, arriving on the breeding-grounds, 
proceed to select the territory in which the future nest is to be built and 
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over which they exert absolute dominion so far as their species is con- 
cerned, unless driven out by a more powerful bird. If any other male of his 
species dares to intrude, he is immediately driven away. An amusing incident, 
illustrating this, took place in front of one of my windows, where I maintain a 
feeding-log, last spring. It seems that a certain male Song Sparrow had 
decided to have a nest in an adjoining hedge and had been announcing the 
fact by his cheerful song for several days. Whether he already knew about 
the feeding-log near the window I do not know, but one unfortunate day he 
ventured to it, and when he did so, 
discovered his own reflection in the win- 
dow. He thought it was another Song 
Sparrow trespassing upon his territory, 
and in a fury he dashed into the glass 
to drive it away. Nor did the fact that 
the window met him as hard as he 
met it dampen his ardor in the least. 
He kept at his task of driving away 
the other bird all that day and all the 
next, barely taking time off to eat or 
to announce to the world that he was 
still defending the hedge. Indeed, as 
the days rolled by and he continued 
to fight his reflection, we grew worried 
about him and tried every means of 
discouraging him to no avail. He had 
discovered that another Song Sparrow 
claimed every down-stairs window on 
that side of the house, and he con- 
tinued to fight. There were so many 
windows that it gave him little time to 
eat or to sing, and the result was he 
had to go without a mate from early 
in April until the middle of May. 
When at last a female settled in his 
territory, he grew less pugnacious and 
ventured to the windows only a few 
times each day to make sure that his "* by!décided to gest nearby and so proceeded fo drive 
hated rival did not steal a march on him. aa eeeeserem 

With some birds this zeal of the male in the defense of his territory seems 
to be quite essential, for the female, which accepts him, seems to be much 
more devoted to his territory than she is to him. Should a stronger male 
come along and drive away her first lord and master, she accepts the new 
suitor with perfect equanimity. I have observed this with Robins, Red- 
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winged Blackbirds, and House Wrens. Indeed, in the case of the Wrens, 
the victor was already the lord of a household a short distance away, so 
that he proceeded to preside over two families that season. 

Whether the varied songs of birds have any effect upon the females other 
than to point out a nesting territory which will be guarded, is open to question. 
Certainly the males of most species have recourse to other methods of hyp- 
notizing the females than merely singing to them, and it is some of these 
methods that we wish to consider. Before leaving the combats of the males 
in defense of their territory, however, we ought to mention the ‘tournaments’ 
for which some birds, such as the European Ruff, and the Black Cock, as well 
as our own Prairie Chicken, are noted. With these birds it is quite customary 
for all the male birds of the neighborhood to assemble on a suitable knoll and 
engage in sparring matches. The details of what constitutes a victory or just 
how the females, which usually gather nearby, are apportioned to the winners 
I do not believe have yet been worked out. 

Just as important as the singing and fighting in the courtship of many birds 
is the display of plumage. Some species have special plumes, wonderfully 
fashioned and beautifully colored, which are worn only during the breeding- 
season, and which are seen to advantage only during the periods of courtship; 
others have large air-sacs which can be distended beneath brilliantly colored 
skin; while still others, which can claim but little by way of adornment, dis- 
play whatever they have in some curious way. 

Of the birds which have special plumes to display, the Peacock is perhaps 
the most familiar. The greatly elongated, eyed feathers which are ordinarily 
spoken of as the ‘tail’ are in reality the upper tail-coverts, the real tail of ordi- 
nary stiff blackish feathers being entirely concealed. It is interesting to watch 
a pair of these gorgeous peafowl on a spacious lawn and see with what deftness 
the male displays his charms to the female. They may be walking quietly 
side by side when one’s attention will be attracted by the rattling of quills as 
the male shakes out his feathers and prepares to spread them. A few quick 
stiff-legged steps brings him ahead of his consort and then, with a beautiful 
sweep of his long ‘tail,’ he wheels in front of her and at the same instant lifts 
and spreads the most beautiful fan that nature has ever conceived. It is no 
wonder that he is venerated by the inhabitants of his native jungle. 

The Peacock belongs to the Pheasant family, the males of all of which are 
noted for their brilliant plumage and their curious displays. The display of 
the Golden Pheasant, a native of western-central China and conspicuous in 
every aviary, is shown in the accompanying photographs. Even when at rest 
he is a gorgeous bird with his scarlet breast, his brilliant yellow back bordered 
by red, his emerald-green shoulders, his bright orange cape banded with purple, 
his silky yellow crest, and his long flowing tail. But when, like the peacock, 
he takes a little run ahead of the female, spreads his fan-like cape, apparently 
shifting all of his brilliant feathers to her side of his body, and opens his arched 
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GOLDEN PHEASANT 
Normal pose. The specialized feathers of the cape and tail are relatively inconspicuous 


tail, splashing it with the red of his upper tail-coverts, one wonders how his 
somber-colored mate can ever resist. His brilliant yellow eye gleams over the 
top of the cape, but it gets no response from her, for she either appears per- 
fectly unconcerned or she dodges back without so much as giving him a glance. 
The display of the Lady Amherst Pheasant is very similar, but the numerous 
other species have each their characteristic courtships which are easily watched 
in an aviary or on a game-farm. I was once fortunate enough to watch a wild 
Ring-necked Pheasant displaying before its mate. He began by pecking the 
ground as if to attract her attention and then followed a little stamping. With 
his head still down, the wing toward the female was lowered to the ground 
carrying the spotted flank feathers with it. The tail was then spread and the 
back feathers shifted, as in the display of the Golden Pheasant, until the picture 
which was presented to the female was that of a perfectly gorgeous shield, 
almost heart-shaped, the iridescent bars and spots making a beautiful pattern 
on an osange and maroon background. 

The display of our native Ruffed Grouse is no less interesting though less 
brilliant. As illustrated in the photograph, both wings are drooped to the 
ground and the fan-like tail is lifted as with the more gorgeous peacock. The 
iridescent black ruff feathers which normally lie almost concealed on the side 
of the neck are then lifted until they make a perfect circlet into which the 
head fits, like an extreme Elizabethan ruff. The cock bird struts beside the 
hen until the spirit moves him to enter into the final spasm. He begins then 
to shake his head from side to side, uttering short, hissing sounds with each 
twist. Finally, with a short, quick run, he gets in front of the female, and, 
shaking his head so rapidly that the ruff is but one continuous iridescent blur, 
he turns quickly, stiffening his legs and turning his tail laterally so that she 
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will get the full benefit of the climax of his effort. At the same time, his short 
notes that have kept time with the shaking of his head grow into one loud 
prolonged hiss. The accompanying photograph shows a captive bird at about 
the middle of the display period. This strutting of the Ruffed Grouse is quite 
apart from the drumming which was so well described by H. E. Tuttle 
in Brrp-Lore for May-June, 1920. The drumming takes the place of song, 
and is the announcement to the females and other males that the cock is 
ready to defend his territory. The strutting is the display, ordinarily 
intended for the benefit of the female, though often indulged in in a half- 
hearted manner when no female is present. The tame Grouse in the photo- 
graph, however, had no mate and used to display for almost any visitor, 
male or female. 

Some of the most elaborate displays of nuptial plumes are those of the 
Birds-of-Paradise which may frequently be watched at the larger Zoological 
Parks. During the past year there has been on exhibit at the New York Zo- 
ological Park, a Blue Bird-of-Paradise, which surprised even the most experi- 
enced aviculturists by the unusualness of his display. For, instead of hopping 
up and down on his perch and erecting his plumes into a beautiful cascade as 
was expected of him, he hung upside down from his perch and shook out his 
long flank feathers until he formed an exquisite azure lyre with a dark maroon 
center. 

Lest it be thought that only foreign birds or birds with unusual plumes or 
brilliant colors display in an interesting way, mention should be made of the 
curious effort of the Cowbird, a plain little black bird with a brown head. So 
far as colors go he has nothing to boast of, and when it comes to his abominable 
practice of parasitizing smaller birds, the less said here the better. But, fora 
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plain little bird, he certainly makes a supreme effort at a nuptial display. 
Cowbirds are very easily watched because they are often in small flocks and 
take delight in sitting in the exposed tops of trees where, early in the season, 
they are quite conspicuous. The juxtaposition of another Cowbird, male or 
female, starts one off. He points his bill toward the zenith and compresses his 
feathers, looking like a broken stick. The next moment, however, the feathers 
all over his body stand on end, he spreads his wings and tail, and with a shrill 


RUFFED GROUSE STRUTTING. (A BIRD RAISED IN CAPTIVITY) 


hissing whistle he falls forward with quivering wings as though he had suddenly 
been taken with extreme nausea. So far forward does he fall that he often has 
difficulty in regaining his balance. 

The display of the White-breasted Nuthatch is less often observed but is 
no less interesting because, in addition to showing every feather that he owns 
to advantage, he has the cute little trick of making a present of food to the 
female. This is what happens at my feeding-station every year when the 
warm days of early April start the buds to swelling. Together the two Nut- 
hatches come to the tree nearby, uttering low conversational notes, the female 
almost coy in the way she follows the male and edges away when he comes 
too close. Suddenly the male swoops to the food-shelf, seizes a sunflower 
seed, and is back to the waiting female with scarcely a pause. With wings 
and tail spread and feathers fluffed, he presents the tidbit to her as though it 
were a choice bouquet or a box of chocolates. Occasionally he pauses at the 
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WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH DISPLAYING 
In this ‘case;it was to drive another bird away from the feed 


food-shelf long enough to remove the seed coat from the seed so that it will 
be ready to eat, but this is by no means a regular part of the ceremony. The 
display of the little Chickadee is very similar, though apparently with less 
bravado, for his is a different nature. 

But the courtship of birds is not complete with song and fighting and dis- 
play. There are many birds which supplement their displays with curious 
evolutions in the air, with what well might be called dances, and with other 
performances that will have to be called ‘antics’ for want of a better word. 
The European Skylark and our own Horned Larks mount high in the air, and, 
after hovering and singing for a few moments, close the wings and drop like 
stones to the earth, catching themselves when only a few feet from the hard 
ground, and saving themselves from apparent destruction. The Woodcock, 
as dusk falls, mounts, likewise, high in the air and then zigzags back to earth 
on set wings producing a winnowing sound by the wind rushing through his 
attenuated primaries. The Wilson’s Snipe gathers momentum as he sweeps 
high over the marsh and has seemed to me to turn over on his back while on 
set wings, producing a somewhat similar sound to that of the Woodcock, sup- 
posedly by the air rushing through the spread tail-feathers. The Marsh Hawk 
‘loops the loop’ over the spot in the marsh where the female is perching, some- 
times making several loops in succession, like gigantic somersaults. The 
ecstatic flight-song of the Ovenbird is no less thrilling, though, because it is 
given most often in the dead of night, the singer is seldom seen when he leaves 
his lowly roost and mounts high over the trees, pouring forth a melody so 
different from his ordinary song of ‘teacher-teacher-teacher’ that one would 
never guess its composer were it not for the fact that as it falls back to the trees 
it finishes with its customary notes. 
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The promenades of the Cayenne Lapwing of South America, the clustering 
and waving of wings of the flocks of Jacanas on the tropical marshes, the dances 
of the Cranes and the Albatrosses are all examples of courtship performances, 
or at least undoubtedly had their origin as such, though they are today often 
indulged in at other times. Space will not permit of their description here, and, 
after all, they are perhaps less interesting than the actions of our more familiar 
birds. Enough has been said to indicate the sort of thing to look for and the 
greatest pleasure and the greatest good will come from making an original 
discovery of the courtship of some common bird. Make a point of watching 
a pair of Flickers and try to describe their interesting courtship. Robins, Song 
Sparrows, Grackles, Redwings, Hummingbirds, practically all of our common- 
est species, will take on a new interest when one becomes absorbed in trying 
to observe their complete display. Young eyes are as good as old ones, and 
if their experience in life is less, perhaps the descriptions will be that much 
freer from human interpretations. 


SUGGESTIONS 


. Name the four principal ways in which the courtship of birds is performed. 

. What is the function of birds’ songs? 

. Name ten birds that are singing when they arrive from the South in the spring. 

. Name five birds that do not often sing while migrating. 

. Name five birds that you have heard give flight-songs. Do these songs differ from 
their regular songs? . 

. What species of birds have you seen fighting during the courting period? 

. Do birds seem more pugnacious to birds of their own species or to other kinds during 
the nesting season? 

. What birds have you seen pecking at windows? Why do they do it? 

. What birds of your acquaintance have special plumes for display during their court- 
ship? Where are the plumes located and how are they used? 

. Where do the ‘aigrettes’ that formerly adorned women’s hats come from? What is 
their rightful function? 

. Describe the outstanding feature in the courtship of the following birds: Peacock, 
Golden Pheasant, Ring-necked Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse, Prairie Chicken, Cowbird, 
Nuthatch, Flicker, Chickadee, Woodcock, Wilson’s Snipe, Marsh Hawk, House 
Sparrow. 


SUMMER BIRD STUDY 


This summer a great many teachers and others will take advantage of their 
summer vacation to go to summer school at some one of the colleges or univer- 
sities, that offer summer work. Bird-lovers will do well to refer to the issue 
of Birp-Lore for May-June, 1921, where descriptions of various summer 
courses for the study of birds given at the different summer schools are listed. 
So far as known, the courses this summer will be the same as last, with the 
exception that a few other colleges that are not listed will undoubtedly offer 
some bird-work. Word has been received from T. L. Hankinson, for example, 
that a course on “The Birds of Michigan’ will be given at the Michigan State 
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Normal College, at Ypsilanti, Mich., from June 20 to August 4. A course on 
birds and mammals is being given now, April 3 to June 16. 

Before deciding definitely on any particular summer school, one should write 
to the secretary of the summer school in question and inquire if any bird-work 
will be offered. Even though one is planning to do other work at the summer 
school, it is often feasible to take a course in bird-study as well. Many enduring 
friendships with persons of kindred tastes are often started in these summer 
bird-courses. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


BOY SCOUTS AND THE BIRDS 


How often we hear our grandfathers say, “In my day I used to see such 
and such a bird, but they are all killed off now.” Today, many species of birds 


are rapidly disappearing—some to satisfy a man’s craving for sport, and some 
to satisfy a boy’s craving for fun. Sport and fun literally murder thousands 
of these creatures annually. But why does the human race kill these birds? 
Because their practical value to mankind is not realized. God sent these 
winged creatures upon earth for some purpose, and that purpose was not to 
make them the prey of man. But the prey of man they have become and are 
being slaughtered unmercifully. Almost all have become their enemies. But 


in the midst of all this there arises an organization that is seeking to protect 
these helpless birds against the injustice and oppression of man. That is the 
organization which is founded on the belief that its members must do a “‘good 
turn daily.” That is the organization which is going to build the citizens of 
tomorrow. This organization realizes that it is its duty as boys of today to 
help to save as many as possible of these winged creatures for the boys of to- 
morrow. They realize the value of these birds, and realizing this, know it is 
their duty to protect them. This organization is the Boy Scouts of America. 

One of the main factors all through the history of this organization has been 
their fight to preserve the gifts of nature. They have taken especially great 
interest in birds. The boys of this organization have put up bird-boxes, food- 
tables, etc., in an effort to preserve the birds. Go to a Boy Scout camp and 
you will find numerous bird-boxes and food-tables. The Boy Scout studies 
the birds, finds out their relationship and value to man, and inevitably seeks 
to protect them. The man or boy who kills them is not a Boy Scout. They 
know nothing of birds, and this ignorance results in the killing of these creatures. 
The Boy Scout seeks to protect birds by helping to enforce the law regarding 
them. He does not kill the birds to study them. He studies them by close 
observation. A Boy Scout bird student is more often seen than heard. His 
weapons are not the gun. They are an opera glass, a pencil and a field note- 
book. He is the observer, not the hunter. 
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The Boy Scouts are doing a great deal in preserving our wild bird life and 
in so doing are rendering a great service to the world. Though they are only 
boys of America, the Boy Scouts are in deed and in truth, citizens of the world. 
—CHARLES SCHOTTLAND, Troop 65, Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS 


A pair of Red-winged Blackbirds nested last summer in a swampy place 
near our garden. When mother and I were in the garden the male would sit 
on the raspberry bushes and sing. If we came toward the swamp he would 
cry ‘chip, chip.’ This is the way he warned his mate when danger was near. 

At night he roosted in the bushes. One morning we found him dead under 
them. He had eaten the poisoned corn that we had put in the garden for the 
gophers. We missed his cheery song and we wondered if the little widow would 
feed the baby birds. 

Awhile after this when we went down to the nest, two baby Blackbirds 
were in it. They were big and fat and almost ready to fly. We went down 
again and all we found was the nest and one egg. Then we took the egg and 
the nest home. It was a pretty thing. It was cup-shaped, made of grass and 
was fastened to the rushes. They had blossomed and had made an umbrella 
for the little birds. The egg was bluish-white with black spots. 

I know 68 birds, over a hundred flowers, and 30 butterflies and many 
insects. Last summer mother and I found 22 different kinds of bird nests.— 
Lipa Hopson, (age 9 years), Anoka, Minn. 
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Of all the forty-three kinds of wild Ducks that have been recorded in 
North America, the Teals are the smallest. There are three of these, all 
named from peculiarities of their markings. Thus we have the Blue-winged 
Teal, Green-winged Teal, Cinnamon Teal, and, rarely, the European Green- 
wing. The Cinnamon Teal is confined almost wholely to the western three- 
fifths of the Continent, while the other two range largely throughout Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, Central America, and the West India Islands. 

In attempting to give an idea of the actual size of these little wild fowl one 
might say that the Green-winged Teal, for example, is about 14 inches in 
length, and, when its wings are spread to their greatest capacity, the distance 
from tip to tip is about 23 inches. As is the case with most wild fowl, the male 
is much more brightly colored than his mate. Both are extremely attractive, 
however, the softness of their plumage, the alertness of their manner, and 
the wildness of their usual surroundings all tending to render the species par- 
ticularly fascinating to students desirous of spying upon their movements. 

The summer home of the Green-wing is in the northern border states of the 
United States and northward through Canada. The nests are made on the 
ground in the vicinity of fresh-water ponds, sloughs, or marshes, to which the 
young are led for food and shelter almost immediately after hatching. The 
site chosen for the nest usually is well screened by a clump of grass or weeds 
where the brooding parent becomes, in a measure, invisible from the eye of a 
passing enemy. When it becomes necessary to leave the nest for a short 
period, the eggs are completely covered by feathers and down that closely 
encircle the eggs. This soft covering not only keeps the contents of the nest 
warm, but in many cases must prevent discovery. These feathers are picked 
from the belly and lower breast of the, parent and tucked about the eggs to be 
used for the very purpose just mentioned. 

The eggs are creamy buff in color and in size are about 1.75 by 1.30 inches. 
When hatched, the young are entirely covered with a thick, fluffy down, grayish 
and brown in color. The troubles of life begin for the young Teal the moment 
they first see the light of day, for Hawks, weasels, skunks, foxes, and many 
other enemies are on the lookout for these dainty tidbits, and many perish even 
before they reach the shelter of the reeds along the margin of the pond to which 
the parent quickly conducts them. Even here they must keep in very shallow 
water, otherwise turtles, pickerels, and other ferocious creatures may seize and 
drag them beneath the water. Even along the shores, snakes are on the lookout 
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for little baby Teal, and rare indeed must be the family all the members of 
which survive to fly away to the South on the approach of autumn. 

John James Audubon, the illustrious American naturalist who just one 
hundred years ago was in the midst of his most active field-work, thus sets 
forth some of his observations regarding the life of this interesting bird: 

“The Green-winged Teal is a fresh-water bird, being rarely met with in 
marine bays, creeks, or lagoons, where, however, it may sometimes spend a 
few days. It is accordingly enabled to feed with its body half immersed, in 
the manner of the Mallard and several other species, for which purpose it is 
furnished with a comparatively long neck. Its food consists principally of the 
seeds of grasses, which are collected either when floating or when still adhering 
to their stalks, small acorns, fallen grapes or berries, as well as aquatic insects, 
worms, and small snails. I have never found water lizards, leeches, fishes, or 
even tadpoles in their gizzards. 

“The food of this bird being thus more select than that of most other Ducks, 
its flesh is delicious, probably the best of any of its tribe; and I would readily 
agree with any epicure in saying, that when it has fed on wild oats at Green 
Bay, or on soaked rice in the fields of Georgia and the Carolinas, for a few 
weeks after its arrival in those countries, it is much superior to the Canvas- 
back in tenderness, juiciness, and flavor. Indeed, the Green-wing is as much 
superior to the Canvas-back, as the European Quail is to the Capercailzie, or 
Sora of the Delaware to the Scolopaceous Courlan of the Florida everglades. 

“On land, the Green-wing moves with more ease and grace than any other 
species with which I am acquainted, excepting our beautiful Wood Duck. It 
can run at a good rate, without entangling its webbed feet, as many others do; 
and in this, too, there is a marked difference between fresh-water and salt-water 
Ducks, as one may very readily perceive. On the water, also, it moves with 
great ease, at times with considerable rapidity, and when not severely wounded, 
is able to dive in a very creditable manner. On wing it has no rivals among 
Ducks. Our two smaller Mergansers, however, are swifter, although they 
exhibit none of the graceful movements every now and then shown by the 
Green-wings, when coursing in the air over and around a pond, a river, or a 
large wet savannah. They rise from the water at a single spring, and so 
swiftly, too, that none but an expert marksman need attempt to shoot them, 
if when starting they are many yards distant. While feeding, they proceed in 
a close body along the shores, or wherever the water is so shallow that they 
can reach the bottom with ease. 

“In savannahs or watery fields intersected by dry ridges, they remove from 
one pool to another on foot, unless the distance is considerable; and in effecting 
the transit, they run so huddled together, as to enable a gunner to make great 
havoc among them. When the cravings of hunger are satisfied, they retire to 
some clean part of the shore, or a sand-bar, where they rest in perfect harmony 
each individual composing its dress and afterwards, with wings slightly droop- 
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ing, placing its breast to the sun. There they remain for an hour or more at a 
time, some sound asleep, some dozing, but rarely without a trusty sentinel 
watching over their safety. In this manner they spend the winter months in 
the Southern and Western Countries. There, indeed, they are far more abun- 
dant than in our eastern districts, just because the climate is milder, the human 
population more dispersed, and the damp fields, meadows and savannahs more 
abundant.” 

Audubon’s reference to the habit which the Green-winged Teal often ex- 
hibits of flying in compact flocks has long made the bird the joy of the pot- 
hunter who may be interested in the number rather than the size of the Ducks 
he may secure. When the gunner in his blind sees approaching through the 
air a flock of Teal, often ranging from twenty to forty individuals, he may well 
feel that here is a possibility of securing half a dozen or more by the single 
discharge of his weapon. However, when the birds approach within range, and 
the fowler rises to shoot, if for a moment his head is exposed above the blind, 
instantly the flock scatters and he is fortunate if he wings a single bird. 

While feeding they often collect in such compact bodies that it is difficult 
at a little distance to see the water between them. Some weeks ago the writer 
had the opportunity of observing a flock of Teal at frequent intervals during a 
period of many days. This was in the semi-arid country of South Texas. For 
many miles the only water available was a pond of perhaps eight or nine acres 
caused by the overflow from an artesian well. Upon approaching the pond it 
was not difficult, by a little search with field-glasses, to locate the Teal. Gen- 
erally they were feeding in shallow water close along the shore. One day, 
taking advantage of some intervening bushes, I was able to crawl within 100 
feet of eleven Teal that were thus engaged. In gathering their food the birds 
would tip up with their tails pointing upward and with but a small portion of 
their bodies exposed to view. It occurred to me that in the event of danger 
these birds, whose heads were under water, might not be aware of their peril 
in time to escape. Suppose a Hawk sailing low over the bushes should make 
a dash for the flock. What chance would there be for those whose heads were 
submerged to learn of their danger in time to escape? Those with heads in the 
air would see it coming and could, of course, get away, but what about those 
that could not see? I decided to try the experiment, and at a time when seven 
of the heads were down and only four pairs of eyes were on the watch, I made 
a dash from my cover. With the quickness of thought every bird was on the 
wing. I could not tell but what those that were feeding got under way just as 
quickly as those that were alert and watching. How was the signal given to 
the birds whose heads were down, and how was it physically possible while in 
this attitude for them to spring into the air as quickly as the birds that were 
sitting on the water? I have no solution to this problem—lI only know this is 
what happened. 

Many years ago I saw a wounded Green-winged Teal behave in a manner 
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that greatly interested me. I was too young to carry a gun but trailed along 
behind a hunter who graciously allowed me to wade into the marsh or pond to 
secure an occasional bird that he shot. A small flock of Green-winged Teal came 
along. He fired into it. A handsome male dropped out and fell into a pond 
thickly grown with vegetation, which from the bottom came close to the surface 
of the water. The moment the Teal struck it disappeared. It was easy to 
determine the exact spot so I waded out and looking down into the water saw 
it holding to the stem of a submerged plant, its tail pointing upward toward the 
surface. Lifting it in my hands, the plant came up, still tightly clasped in 
the bird’s beak. I have been told by hunters that they have known wounded 
Teal to dive and hold on in this manner until they perished for lack of air. 

As already intimated, the Green-winged Teal is an inhabitant of fresh- 
water ponds and small lakes. Swift-running streams, so much beloved by 
Mergansers, have little attraction for them, nor do we often meet with them 
on the open waters of large lakes, except when in an effort to escape persecution 
from hunters the birds will sometimes seek open reaches to rest during the 
hours of daylight. Here, at such times, they will remain until the friendly 
cover of darkness again invites them to return to their feeding-grounds. Some- 
times they are seen in coastwise bodies of water, but not often, for the Teal 
can in no sense be truthfully considered as salt-water Ducks. 

By no stretch of the imagination can the notes of our wild water-fowl be 
considered musical, and the Teal is no exception to this general statement. 
Eaton states that the male has a “mellow whistle,” but frankly admits that 
the call of the female is merely the conventional quack of the typical Duck. 

The Green-winged Teal is one of the earliest Ducks to arrive, in autumn, on 
the southern feeding-grounds, and, on the other hand, is one of the last to 
retire north in spring. The flight is rapid and is usually direct in passing 
between two given points. This statement, however, will not hold true when 
a flock is flying about a marsh for exercise or because it has been disturbed by 
gunners. On such occasions the birds will turn and twist in a most bewilder- 
ing manner. 

This species is very numerous, and although the bird is constantly perse- 
cuted by hunters, there is little reason to doubt that with the protection 
it is now afforded by state and Federal laws, and by an awakened public 
conscience, it will long continue to grace our inland waters. 
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NOTES ON THE EGRET SITUATION 


In May, 1921, the writer made a brief 
survey of a portion of the Florida Heron and 
Egret colonies in which we have for some 
time been interested. Those visited, seven- 
teen in number, are situated in the counties 
of Levy, Alachua, Bradford, Putnam, and 
Marion. 

Eight years ago a trustworthy agent ad- 
vised that Egrets could be found in all of 
these, and a few years later the writer veri- 
fied this report in a number of instances. 
The Association has been employing guards 
each spring to protect these breeding-places, 
seven men having charge of the seventeen 
colonies. 

It was a great disappointment to find last 
year that Egrets.remained in only two of 
them and the oth’r species of Herons, viz., 
Louisiana, Little Blue, and Black-crowned 
Night Herons, chic fly, had become greatly re- 
duced in numbers. Some of these places that 
a few years before contained at least a thou- 
sand birds of various species, were now found 
to be the nesting-home of less than fifty indi- 
viduals, and in some cases not half this num- 
ber were present. One of the two colonies 
that contained Egrets, viz., the rookery 
situated at Micanopy in charge of S. Elliott 
Bouknight, had only one Snowy Egret, al- 


though a few years ago I found a number of 
representatives of this species, as well as the 
large Egret inhabiting the place. 

The only other place where Egrets were 
found in numbers was on Bird Island, Orange 
Lake, Alachua County. This is a bird reser- 
vation, or sanctuary, made so by the Asso- 
ciation years ago when we purchased the 
Island, and have since carefully guarded it 
during the breeding season. It is in charge 
of M. N. Gist, of McIntosh, and the $200 
paid him annually for looking after the birds 
during the three months they inhabit the 
Island has for some time past been graciously 
provided by one of our loyal members, Mrs. 
Charles Douglass. Warden Gist lives and 
has his place of business within a mile of the 
Island, and from his wharf could readily see 
anyone who approached the nesting birds. 
Furthermore, he and his employees are con- 
tinually on and about the lake, which is very 
large and affords a considerable portion of 
the feeding territory used by the birds. Be- 
cause of this latter fact, the Orange Lake 
colony has fared better than any of the other 
rookeries in central Florida. 

The only other Florida Egret colony that 
we guarded in the year 1921 is located in St. 
Lucie County. Warden L. Ashburner was 
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in charge. In his report of the birds resorting 
there last year he estimated that the following 
species were present in the numbers given: 
Snowy Egrets, 200; Little Blue Herons, 1500; 
White Ibises, 1,000; and a few Ward’s Herons. 

The birds in the other colonies mentioned 
have been shot on their feeding-grounds. 
Usually they come together for nesting pur- 
poses in some pond in the swamps or thick 
woods, from which place they fly to prairies 
and lake-shores over regions many miles in 
extent. It is here and not in the rookeries 
that the birds had been killed. We had not 
the means to protect their feeding-grounds 
so the birds had to succumb, not simply to 
the plume-hunters, but chiefly, it is believed, 
to the guns of the thousands of tourists that 
now travel by automobile and camp through 
Florida in winter. 

These birds have a natural enemy in the 
form of the Fish Crow. These black nest- 
robbers stay about the colonies and the mo- 
ment the eggs are left exposed by the depar- 
ture of a parent bird they slip in, seize an egg 
each, and fly away. I have personally seen 
Fish Crows do this on dozens of occasions 
and under nearby trees have found scores 
of broken egg-shells. 

With men killing the birds on the feeding- 
grounds, and the Crows stealing their eggs 
from the nests, the species cannot survive, 
and the Heron family is rapidly approaching 
extermination in central Florida. 

Following this field-work I proceeded to 
Leesburg in Lake County. Securing a small 
boat, I crossed Lake Griffin and went down 
the Oklawaha River to the St. Johns, a dis- 
tance of perhaps 175 miles. Among the upper 
reaches of the river four colonies of water- 
birds were found, the most numerous species 
being the Water Turkey. In one of these, on 
Lake Griffin, numerous Florida Cormorants 
were nesting. All of them contained Ward’s, 
Little Blue, Louisiana, and Black-crowned 
Night Herons. 
was a white Egret of either species observed, 
only one or two large Egrets were seen 
during the entire course across the lake 
and down the river, and not one Snowy 
Egret was observed. 

In addition to the above, the Association, 
last year, guarded three colonies of Herons, 
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including Egrets, in Louisiana, one in South 
Carolina, and one in North Carolina. On 
Orton Plantation, near Wilmington, N. C., 
there is another colony of Herons containing 
both species of Egrets. I have visited this 
place frequently at intervals since first dis- 
covering it in 1898. This is carefully pro- 
tected by Mr. James Sprunt, a member of 
the Association. 

Another of our members, E. A. McIlhenny, 
has a colony in a pond near his house at Avery 
Island, La., which he is personally responsible 
for having built up to its present large pro- 
portions. Snowy Egrets breed here, possibly 
to the extent of a thousand pairs, and con- 
stitute the largest group of this species in the 
United States of which we have knowledge 
at the present time 

In May, 1921, I spent some days as the 
guest of Andrew Carnegie, 2d, on Cumber- 
land Island, Ga. This is the most southern 
of the Georgia islands and has been a bird 
and game preserve since it came into the 
hands of Mr. Carnegie’s father, Thomas M. 
Carnegie, about forty years ago. At the time 
of my visit numerous Snowy Egrets and 
large American Egrets were seen, but owing 
to the low water in the pond where they 
ordinarily nested, they had that year taken 
up their abode farther back in one of the 
island swamps which Mr. Carnegie regarded 
as inaccessible and which we therefore had 
not the opportunity to explore. There is no 
doubt however that there are a considerable 
number of both species of white Egrets breed- 
ing here and as the Carnegies protect the 
entire island which includes the feeding 
territory of the birds the prospects for 
the continued welfare of them is indeed 
bright. 


The Present Season 


Last year the outlook for the future of the 
white Egrets in eastern United States seemed 
discouraging. After twelve years of earnest 
effort on our part it looked as though we had 
been fighting a losing battle and there ap- 
peared to be no chance of ever bringing back 
these marvelous birds to anything like their 
former numbers. The Association’s tremen- 
dous success in guarding Gulls and Terns 
along the Atlantic Coast evidently was not 
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to be repeated in the case of the Egrets. How- 
ever, this year conditions look somewhat 
brighter, although the news from Florida 
continues to be discouraging. This state, 
once the home of countless thousands of 
Egrets and Herons, still continues to be the 
worst slaughter-grounds for water-birds in 
the United States, and the Florida Legislature 
also continues to exhibit a primitive mind on 
the subject of wild-life conservation and re- 
fuses to establish a State Bird and Game 
Commission to enforce its laws regarding 
wild-life protection. 

Following is a letter from B. J. Pacetti, the 
one United States game warden operating in 
that state. He and J. M. Jackson, a warden 
employed by this Association, recently vis- 
ited a large number of places where Herons 
and Egrets were supposed to breed in the 
eastern part of the peninsula of Florida. 
His report shows something of the situation 
regarding these colonies and gives interesting 
side-lights on the conditions under which one 
operates in field-work in connection with 
locating breeding-places of these birds. 

“I beg to say that I returned last night 
from a three-day trip with Audubon Warden 
J. M. Jackson to the several Egret rookeries 
in Volusia County and one in the edge of 
Brevard County, and am compelled to say 
that I find a very unusual condition as my 
experience goes in these matters. 

“We visited seven well-known _— 
where Egrets have heretofore nested and 
raised young, but I find that there is abso- 
lutely not a bird in any of them, except the 
one known as the Clifton Lake rookery. 
Approximately four hundred large Egrets 
came in there every evening to roost, but not 
a sign of a nest or any preparation to make a 
nest, and yet the place is covered with shed- 
ded feathers and there was a considerable 
number of shedded plumes on the ground 
around there. 

“On the afternoon of April 16 we got in the 
rookery at 5.30. At that time there was not 
a bird in sight except several Night Herons, 
but about 6 P. m. they began to come in and 
from that time until it was so dark we could 
not distinguish what birds they were, they 
were still coming in. Even after it was en- 
tirely dark we knew by the noise that there 
were others coming. The next morning we 
left camp before daylight and were in the 
rookery just at light and the birds began to 
leave. By the time the sun was up there was 
not a bird in the rookery. They left as they 
came in every direction, which proves to me 
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conclusively that these birds gather to this 
rookery from all over the county or at least 
the southern end of it. 

“T found the birds gentle, paying but little 
attention to us as we sat near the rookery 
watching them, which would show they had 
not been disturbed, but for some reason they 
did not act to me as if they had any idea of 
nesting for some time. 

“There was no water in the country, only 
in the larger lakes, and every little water-hole 
in the swamps had several Egrets feeding in it. 

“We went to what is known as Island Lake 
rookery. It is four miles south of Maytown 
and is an island in the middle of a small lake. 
It was a sight to see the White Ibis and Little 
Blue Herons that were in there, and which 
were, I presume, nesting, but we did not go 
on the island as I had no boat and could not 
find the one that was there as it was hidden 
in the swamp where we could not find it. 

“We then went to what is known as Buck 
Lake in the edge of Brevard County, which 
is quite a large lake and has an island in the 
center of it. Here I saw a great many birds 
of all kinds except Egrets. 

“On the morning of the roth we left camp 
just at light and went to a point near the 
Clifton Lake rookery and saw the birds all 
leaving, and continued on to a rookery in 
Hell’s Half Acre country and saw but few 
birds as it was all dried up. We then went to 
Buzzard’s Roost rookery and there found a 
large colony of Wood Ibis nesting, as well as 
several big Blue Herons. We then crossed at 
Cow Creek ford where there is always so 
much water that it is almost impossible to 
cross with a car. We did not find enough 
water to put in the radiator of my car, in 
fact it was dusty dry. From Cow Creek we 
went to what is known as the Prideau Lake 
rookery and found quite a large colony of big 
Blue Herons around there, but nothing else, 
and this, like most other places, was dry, all 
the water having dried up. 

“We crossed Spruce Creek Swamp twice on 
foot and did not get wet nor could we find 
any place where there was water enough to 
drink, and as a rule the water is four feet 
deep all over these swamps and every water 
hole is alive with moccasin snakes of which I 
am sure we killed fifty. 

“All these lakes that I have mentioned 
where there are rookeries are way back in 
Spruce Creek Swamp and are surrounded by 
the most awful jungle of cypress and by 
briars of all kinds, and a person going in has 
to know the country well and then almost 
crawl in to these places. 

“Jackson is camped at the Cow Pen Islands 
and has a very comfortable place. It is the 
only place in the entire section where he 
could get water as the cattlemen have a well 
that is 180 feet deep and which has very good 
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water. I saw no signs of anyone having been 
in that section for the past two weeks and 
don’t think anyone will attempt to molest 
the birds while Jackson is in charge of them. 

“It is a sight to see the amount of game in 
the section that I have just been in, and you 
can be in Jackson’s camp and hear Wild Tur- 
keys gobbling in every direction. On Tues- 
day morning two large wild gobblers came 
right by his camp, and I saw several doe deer 
and fawns around the saw grass, besides the 
country in the swamps is cut up with deer 
tracks. There are also many bear and panther 
in that section. 

“T have gone over the situation of bird pro- 
tection thoroughly with Jackson and feel that 
he will do everything possible to guard these 
birds and get good results. I believe that 
the birds that are now going to the Clifton 
Lake Rookery will eventually nest there if not 
disturbed. 

“T have advised Jackson not to have any 
set time to come in for supplies as someone 
may be on the lookout and might know when 
he left his camp and attempt to shoot the 
birds when they came in. I have further ad- 
vised him not to leave his camp nor to get 
far away at any time if he has any idea there 
is likely to be anyone around. I have further 
arranged that in the event that he should not 
show up within a week or ten days, that his 
son, A. L. Jackson, shall go to him and see 
what is the trouble. 

“T have every confidence in Jackson as a 
warden and fully believe he will give entire 
satisfaction as he has always done when em- 
ployed by the National Association.” 


On the Sea Islands 


Strung along the coast of the state of 
Georgia there are a number of islands exqui- 
sitely beautiful and extremely interesting. 
Brief mention of one of these was made above, 
viz., Cumberland Island. Another one fur- 
ther up the coast is Ossabaw owned by 
Strachan & Co., of Savannah. On April 12, 
1922, as the guest of H. B. Skeele, President 
of the Savannah Audubon Society, and ac- 
companied by Mr. Dixon, representing the 
owners, I visited this 30,000-acre game-pre- 
serve. Here in a pond, estimated to contain 
fifteen acres, was a magnificent colony of 
Herons containing Little Blues, Great Blues, 
and Black-crowned Night Herons. Some 
Least Bittern, forty Water Turkeys, and 
other water-birds were observed. The colony 
also includes a wonderful group of Egrets. 
Mr. Dixon and the writer counted about two 
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hundred at one time. This was the beginning 
of the nesting-season and many Egrets had 
not yet arrived. Furthermore, the observa- 
tion was made near the middle of the day 
and many of the birds were away feeding. 
Probably a thousand Egrets are nesting here 
this summer. About three-fourths of them 
are of the larger species. 

On April 13, we visited St. Catherine’s 
Island, the northern end of which lies about 
a mile below the southern end of Ossabaw. 
This is owned by the Rauer’s Estate. Like 
Ossabaw it is protected at all times from the 
ravages of gun-fire, except during the winter 
months when wild ducks, deer, and an occa- 
sional Wild Turkey are taken. Here, on a 
pond covering about five acres, were perhaps 
one-quarter as many Egrets and other water- 
birds as were found in the colony on Ossabaw. 
Both of these rookeries are carefully guarded, 
and as the owners also protect the feeding- 
grounds of the Herons and Egrets, there is a 
splendid chance for saving them through the 
years. 

On April 14, the writer visited McClelland- 
ville, S. C., and, in company with L. A. 
Beckman, superintendent of the Santee Gun 
Club, inspected the Egret rookery in the rice- 
reserve pond on this old plantation. The 
breeding-season had but recently started and 
no young birds were in evidence, but scores 
of Egrets were seen sitting on their nests in 
cypress trees as we passed in our boat nearby. 
We estimated the number of occupied nests 
anywhere from 300 to 500. The birds were 
so tame that they often lighted within 50 to 
60 feet of us. The Santee Gun Club has pro- 
tected this colony for many years and has 
also extended protection to the Egrets on 
their feeding-grounds. This organization 
some months ago decided to abandon the 
rookery with a view of economizing, and 
H. T. Fleitman, treasurer, so advised this of- 
fice, thinking perhaps we might take up the 
burden which they had been carrying for 
many years. During my visit, arrangements 
were made for two men to guard the Egrets 
the present season. 

Another interesting fact is that E. B. 
Whitehead, United States Game Warden, 
located at Thomasville, Ga., has recently dis- 
covered two very fine colonies of Egrets in 
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the neighborhood of Tallahassee. Fla., and 
arrangements were at once made with him to 
employ two guards for the Association to take 
care of the birds the present year. 

R. D. Camp, of Brownsville, Texas, is pro- 
tecting our famous Green Island rookery in 
Laguna Madre. 

The effort to save these exquisitely beau- 
tiful white birds in our southland has been a 
long, hard fight, but prospects for ultimate 
success seem decidedly brighter now than 


they did a year ago. 


Milliners Against Sale ot Plumage 


The following letter has been issued by 
Rufus Davis, representing the Millinery 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
This is a body with whom the Association 
coéperated last fall in bringing before Con- 
gress the desirability of making it illegal 
to sell in this the feathers of 
birds that have been smuggled in violation 
of the law. 

This Millinery Chamber of Commerce is 
composed of a large number of the most repu- 
table millinery houses in the country. Many 
of these companies fought the Audubon Asso- 
ciation for years in our attempt to get laws to 
prohibit the sale of feathers, but once the 
laws were written on the statute books, the 
firms represented in the Millinery Chamber 
of Commerce, being directed by honorable 
men, felt that they should be upheld. 
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“To the Members of the Millinery 
Chamber of Commerce 


“Your attention is called to the new Tariff 
Act now before Congress, paragraph 1419 of 
which reads, in part, as follows:— 

“Birds of Paradise, Aigrettes, Egret 
Plumes, and the feathers and parts of Wild 
Birds, the importation of which is prohibited 
by the Act of October 3, 1913, would be 
deemed to have been unlawfully imported 
after the passage of the above Act wherever 
found except when in actual use for personal 
adornment or for scientific or educational pur- 
poses. The burden of proof to establish law- 
ful ——— would be upon the holder when 
such articles are proceeded against in for- 
feiture proceedings. 

“In other words, the possessor must prove 
conclusively to the representatives of the 
Government that the identical plumage in 
his possession, the importation of which is 
prohibited by the Act of October 3, 1913, was 
imported prior to the passage of the last- 
mentioned Act, and failing to do so to the 
satisfaction of the Government, the merchan- 
dise will be confiscated. 

“Aigrettes. In this connection the Milli- 
nery Chamber of Commerce wishes to state 
clearly the status of Aigrettes. The importa- 
tion of these goods is prohibited by law, and 
the purchase and sale are forbidden by the 
Federal Migratory Bird Law and also by the 
laws of most of the States of the Union, and 
therefore the article cannot be legitimately 
dealt in in the United States. 

Rurus Davis, 
Chairman, Plumage Committee 
Millinery Chamber of Commerce.”’ 


ACTIVITIES OF AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Some time ago the Hamilton (Ontario) 
Bird Protection Society, through its local 
postmaster, the 
Dominion Government to use a cancellation 
stamp in the post office at Hamilton bearing 
the legend “Protect the Birds and Help the 
Crops.” On all mail matter, therefore, issued 
from the post office at Hamilton during the 
month of May this stamp was used. Mr. 
Robert H. Merriman, father of R. Owen 
Merriman, President of the Society, writes 
that this was accomplished by an expendi- 
ture of $15 on the part of the Society, this 
being the amount required to make the die. 


secured permission from 


Our bird friends in Hamilton have been 
very active the past year, holding lectures, 
bird-walks, and organizing Junior Audubon 
Clubs in the schools. Miss Ruby R. Mills, 
the secretary, from her position in the Public 
Library, comes constantly in contact with 
the young people of the city. She is an in- 
domitable worker, and has much to do with 
the widespread interest in bird-study mani- 
fested in the schools. A bird-box contest the 
past spring was a noteworthy one. Many 
useful boxes were constructed and erected. 
The Society is also endeavoring to secure 
official action in establishing a bird-reserva 
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tion on an extensive marsh near the city 
which at the present time is constantly shot 
over. 

The Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society, 
under the energetic and resourceful leader- 
ship of H. B. Skeele, is rapidly coming for- 
ward as one of the most active local Audubon 
Societies in the southern states. During the 
spring the President of the National Asso- 
ciation had the pleasure of visiting Savannah 
on two occasions and seeing something of the 
splendid work that is being accomplished in 
this section of Georgia. Bird-walks have 
been attended and renewed stimulus in orni- 
thological study has been given an ever- 
increasing number of observers studying the 
bird-life of the region. The Society has an 
article every week in the leading Savannah 
paper. Inquiries are constantly received by 
the President and other officers, asking how 
birds may be better studied or more effec- 
tively protected and encouraged to come about 
the home. In March, several hundred people 
collected in the Savannah theatre to hear an 
illustrated address on bird-life. 

There are few State Audubon Societies 
whose work has been expanded so extensively 
the past two years as that of the Indiana 
Audubon Society. Prof. M. L. Fisher is 
President, and Frank C. Evans of Craw- 
fordsville is Secretary. Although a man of 
large financial interests and many obligations, 
Mr. Evans has devoted a great deal of time 
to the expansion of the Audubon work in 
Indiana. A _ bulletin recently published 
under his supervision, which gives in- 
structions to those desiring to study wild 
birds and aid others in doing so, has been 
widely distributed throughout the state. The 
National Association’s plan of Junior Audu- 
bon Clubs is being handled directly by Mr. 
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Evans and his associates, and the material 
supplied the children of the state is being 
furnished directly from his office. There is an 
unusually close bond of coéperation between 
the Indiana Audubon Society and the State 
Department of Conservation. The two 
organizations work in the utmost harmony. 

The past season the Illinois Audubon Soci- 
ety again gave a course of public lectures 
which were largely attended by the people of 
Chicago. Mr. O. M. Schantz, President, has 
spent much time in lecturing on various 
topics connected with conservation work, and 
his influence has been felt throughout the 
state. Miss Catherine A. Mitchell, the Sec- 
retary, has had her hands full attending to 
the correspondence and distributing litera- 
ture called for by the people of her state and 
elsewhere. 

The Western Tennessee Audubon Society 
has succeeded in establishing a magnificent 
bird-reservation near Knoxville, and it is a 
great pleasure to announce that this has been 
named in honor of Magnolia Woodward who 
has been the mother of the Society since the 
day of its first organization. It was she who 
kept the Society alive some years ago dur- 
ing a period of very little activity. The 
naming of this important reservation for her 
is, therefore, a most fitting and appropriate 
tribute. 

During the first week in May the Audubon 
Society of New Hampshire and the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Bird Club had an extensive 
exhibit in behalf of bird-conservation at the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Manchester, 
N. H. The exhibit took a wide scope, and 
the National Association was very glad to 
coéperate by sending such materials from the 
office as would be of value and interest to 
those attending the exhibit. 


ROBINS AND MULBERRY TREES 


Are the members of the Audubon Society 
aware that our good friends, the Robins, Cat- 
birds, Flickers, Woodpeckers, and other 
berry- and fruit-eating birds are threatened 
with extinction, and that our Federal Gov- 
ernment is now issuing permits to kill Robins 
“when they are committing or are about to 


commit serious injury to cherries and other 
small fruits”? The holder of such permit is 
allowed to shoot Robins “from half an hour 
before sunrise to half an hour after sunset 
each day from May 16 to July 15, and to hold 
the bodies in cold storage until after July 25 
for ‘food purposes.’ ”” 
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This means that a man with a cherry tree, 
a gun, and an appetite for Robin potpie could 
kill and eat during their nesting-season all 
of the parent Robins within a large radius of 
his place and allow their nestlings to die a 
lingering death of starvation in their nests on 
our trees and window-sills. 

From March until June the Robins, with 
the assistance of other species working just 
as hard, scour the gardens, fields, and forests 
clean of destructive insect life and make pos- 
sible our small-fruit crops. Yet in June, when 
the parent birds attempt to collect for their 
nestful of hungry babies their tithe of cherries 
and berries, which they had an indispensable 
share in raising, they meet with a very dif- 
ferent reception from the one to which they 
are entitled. The small-fruit raiser who was 
glad to welcome them in February and happy 
to see them toiling so industriously in March, 
April, and May, combating insect plagues, 
now regards them as robbers and greets them 
with shotguns. 

How about the nestlings of the Robins 
whose lives are snuffed out in the second 
which holds the roar of a shotgun and whose 
only crime was that the Creator made it 
necessary for them to have some fruit for 
themselves and their babies as a change of 
diet? Have you ever seen a nestful of young 
birds, accustomed to being fed every few 
minutes become orphans? The least rustle 
of a leaf or movement of a twig causes them 
to chirp, stretch their necks, and open their 
mouths to the fuliest extent in expectation of 
being fed. As time passes, they gradually 
become weaker and weaker until they are no 
longer able to lift their heads. Calling with 
sad, weak voices on the parents who never 
come, they gradually die a lingering death of 
starvation. 

We who erect bird-houses, feed the birds 
in the winter, take bird-hikes for study and 
recreation in the summer, and enjoy their 
companionship must not abandon them in 
this emergency. We must be aroused to 
plant fruit-bearing shrubbery and trees for 
our feathered friends. We must not be 
slackers! 
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On the passage of the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law, a few people interested in our wild- 
life, foreseeing the increase in birds, advo- 
cated the planting of fruit trees for them, so 
they would not become nuisances. For many 
years, the Game Commission, sportsmen, 
Boy Scouts, and school children of Pennsyl- 
vania have been planting mulberry and sweet 
cherry trees for the birds and nuts for the 
squirrels. They have planted hundreds of 
thousands. 

Our birds prefer the fruit of the mulberry 
to that of the cherry, as it is sweeter and the 
glutinous seeds are easily digested, especially 
by young birds. Years ago, the wild mul- 
berry was plentiful but has been commercial- 
ized and destroyed by man. The Russian 
mulberry, a small tree costing but a few cents, 
is a good substitute. It is a beautiful shade 
tree with fine foliage and smooth bark, a 
prolific bearer, and will grow almost 
anywhere. The fruit ripens about the same 
time as early cherries and berries bear- 
ing continuously from about the first of June 
to the first of September—a mature tree will 
feed hundreds of birds. ‘They prefer the mul- 
berry to all other fruits, consequently it is of 
great protecton to the fruit-raisers. Dr. 
Kalbfus, the late Secretary of the Game Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania, one morning, in less 
than an hour counted twenty-two species of 
birds feeding on a mulberry tree. 

Fellow members of the Audubon Society, 
let us plant bird trees—millions of trees, 
dedicating at least half the fruit to the birds. 
Let us interest our children in planting bird 
trees as well as erecting bird-houses—this is 
the foundation of conservation. Let us ask 
our various state forestry departments to 
raise seedling Russian mulberries in their 
many nurseries and send them to our schools 
by parcel post. Let us work in a sustained drive 
to save the lives of our birds. A tree for a 
life! That’s what it means! Then let us plant 
trees for our feathered friends, that they may 
be saved for future generations. 

“Trees that may in summer wear 
Nests of Robins in their hair.” 
Joun M. PuHILuIPs. 


